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1837 AND 1897. 


Tempus fugit, though a trite saying, is an eminently 
true one. Days, weeks, and months flit by, and then 
years ; and it is only when one looks back and sees all 
that has happened in this or that department of literature 
or art during a long stretch of years, that the quantity— 
and, in clearer manner, also the quality—of events which 
have happened is realized. Some names, once dis- 
tinguished, are found to have fallen into oblivion ; some 
works, once popular, to have passed out of memory. On 
the other hand, reputation in certain cases—as, for in- 
stance, Bach or Beethoven—is perceived to have steadily 
increased. Asarule, the remembrance even of a man 
highly distinguished grows weaker and weaker with each 
succeeding generation. Relations, friends, admirers, try 
hard to keep his memory green; what, however, with 
changing events of life, new ties, new friendships, new 
interests, all is in vain ; unless the man be a genius of the 
first rank, sooner or later his name, though perhaps 
preserved in some memoir or biography, will practically 
perish, and in many cases very soon. It is of no use 
shedding sentimental tears over change and decay. 
“Death,” says a well-known writer, “so much dreaded 
as a destroyer, should rather be looked on as the renovator 
of the world; and this is true of spiritual as well as 
material things.” 

There are certain moments in which the past almost 
forces itself upon our attention. Soon, for instance, the 
dawn of the twentieth century will be the signal for an 
appreciation of the nineteenth. For the moment, the cele- 
bration of the Diamond Jubilee which takes place this month 
carries us back in memory to the first of the sixty years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign—to the year 1837. It would 
be interesting, and no doubt profitable, to trace the 
history of music from the days in which Italian opera of 
the Rossini school was in all its glory, and in which— 
according to an intelligent critic of that very period— 
“the flimsy productions of Herz and his disciples occupy 
the chief attention and patronage of our pianists (to 
their shame be it spoken)” down to the present ; in other 
words, to follow the rise and progress of the so-called 
romantic school and the life and labours of Richard 
Wagner. Of such review in the shape of magazine 
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articles, lectures, historical concerts, there will, however, 
be enough and to spare. I propose now to cast just a 
glance at the year 1837, and to compare it with 1897; 
this juxtaposition of the old and the new may empha- 
size the changes which have been effected. References 
to recent events need naturally only be brief. 

In 1837 Lablache, the vocalist, declared that the “ repu- 
tation of England, so far as music is concerned, is not 
yet established.” Yet even then he saw signs of progress, 
and, forgetting that Great Britain once stood very high 
in matters musical, prophesied that she “wé/7 have her 
great composers, as she has had her great poets.” Here 
are two of his proofs of progress : “ The old family Bible 
is no longer the only article of furniture in an English 
house; the piano now divides with it the honours of 
domestic patronage, and the execution of fashionable 
music occupies a portion of the evening, formerly con- 
secrated to the perusal of pious tracts distributed by 
religious associations.” Lablache then goes on to furnish 
more solid proofs. And first he mentions the Philhar- 
monic Society, then in the twenty-fourth year of its 
existence, and under the direction of Moscheles, Cramer, 
and Sir G. Smart; the Societa Armonica for orchestral 
and chamber music, which, founded in 1827, lasted until 
the year 1850 (in 1837 we find Beethoven represented by 
two Symphonies and the Overture, Op. 124 ; also Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, a 
work the freshness and individuality of which have not 
suffered from the hand of time); also the Ancient 
Concerts, principally devoted, as the name suggests, to 
old music, until 1826, when, however, the scheme became 
more varied. The Philharmonic still exists ; in place of 
the other two societies we can now point to the Crystal 
Palace Concerts under Mr. Manns, the Richter, the 
Mottl, the Wood, orchestral concerts, to say nothing of 
many others not forming part of a regular series. 

To mention a few names and events connected with 
the year 1837 will, perhaps, enzble our readers the easier 
to follow this retrospective article. Zingarelli, the com- 
poser of the opera Romeo e Giuletta, died on May 5th, 
at the advanced age of 85. His opera, Romeo e Giuletta, 
produced in 1796, still kept the boards. It was performed 
at the King’s Theatre, with Mme, Pasta as Romeo, two 
days after the Queen’s accession to the throne He 
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was indeed one of the old school, and a link connecting 
the far past with the present of that day ; for he was born 
four years before Mozart. Zingarelli was so conservative 
that it is said he would not allow a note of Mozart’s to be 
heard in the Naples College of Music during his director- 
ship. Another old worthy died towards the close of the 
year—Johann Nepomuk Hummel, a name which again 
carries us back to Mozart, of whom he was a pupil. He 
first visited London in 1790, but when he returned forty 
years later, “the style of Herz had become fashionable, 
while that of Mozart's pupil was voted passé,” thus wrote a 
critic in an obituary notice of the “eminent” artist. Two 
native musicians of some note passed away during the 
year—John Field, Irish by birth, a pianist and composer 
to whom Chopin was in no small measure indebted ; and 
Samuel Wesley, an organist of note, whose enthusiasm 
for the music of Sebastian Bach should not be forgotten 
now that we honour the old master with Festivals, the 
last of which was held only last April. 

Spohr’s Calvary—or Crucifixion, as it was then called— 
was performed for the first time in London, and Mendels- 
sohn (or “ Mr.” Mendelssohn, as he was then named in 
musical and other papers) conducted his S¢, Pau/ at the 
Birmingham Festival (the oratorio had been produced in 
the previous year at Liverpool, under Sir G. Smart). The 
far-famed Bristol Madrigal Society, which paid London a 
visit last year, was founded, by the way, in 1837, the 
fruits of a lecture on Madrigals given by E. Taylor, the 
Gresham Professor. “ Monsieur” Chopin visited London 
during the year, but only for a few days; he made no 
public appearance. 

The name of Beethoven was somewhat prominent 
during the year 1837. The composer, it is true, had 
only been dead ten years, yet his music, with exception 
of the later works, was fairly well known. The Choral 
Symphony had been produced by the Philharmonic 
Society already in 1825, but the second performance 
by that society only took place in the year under notice. 
Two more late es of the master were also heard for 
the first time in London in 1837—the Quartet in C sharp 
minor (Op. 131), and the last Quartet in F (Op. 135); 
both works were given at the excellent Quartet Concerts 
of MM. Blagrove, Lucas, Dando, and Howell. The 
first was admired by the critic of the Morning Chronicle, 
the second he honestly confesses “‘ was beyond our com- 
prehension.” Some foolish comments must have reached 
his ears respecting the C sharp minor. He says: “It is 
reserved for English amateurs to enjoy the enviable dis- 
tinction of calling his (Beethoven’s) magnificent musings 
the emanations of a deaf dotard.” That quartet was per- 
formed only a few weeks back by the “ Joachim Quartet,” 
and, from the attention paid and reception given to the 
work, it would seem that the taste of musical amateurs 
has materially improved. For anyone to speak of Beet- 
hoven as a “deaf dotard” would now be accounted an 
unpardonable sin. 

nd, in 1837, the Beethoven Commemoration, in 
furtherance of the subscription towards the Bonn monu- 
ment, was held at Drury e. The well-planned pro- 
ramme included the Choral Symphony, the Finale from 
tdelio, and the E flat Pianoforte Concerto played by 
Mr. Moscheles. The performance of the Septet at 
another and earlier concert at Drury Lane (January 
30th, 1837) by Mori, Moralt, Lindley, Dragonetti, Will- 
man, Pyzzi, and Baumann, must have been a memorable 
one. A notice mentions particularly the “death-like still- 
ness of the immense audience.” 

Thus old, and even middle-aged, men looked back to 
the days of Mozart and Haydn ; while, to the intelligent 
rising generation, Beethoven’s was the music of the 





future. The great public then, as now, cared only for 
composers who wrote more or less down to their level. 

In the matter of opera—so far at least as quantity was 
concerned—the Londoners of 1837 had no reason to 
complain: There was the King’s Theatre, opened by 
Mr. Laporte early in the spring, with the promise of the 
manager that “several pieces of standard popularity 
and merit” would be produced. We read of Norma, 
La Donna del Lago, La Gasza Ladra (at which, by the 
way, Her Majesty, with her royal mother, was present), 
one performance of Don Giovanni, and, as novelty, 
Signor Costa’s Malek Adel. ‘Then there was Drury 
Lane, where Mr. Barnett’s Fair Rosamond, and Balfe’s 
Catherine Grey and Joan of Arc were produced. 
Madame Schroeder, the eminent actress, appeared in 
Fidelio, and sang it for the first time in English. And 
there was opera buffa at the Lyceum, with operas by 
Rossini, Donizetti, and Ricci. 

The reign of Rossini and his satellites is now at anend ; 
Wagner and Verdi practically rule the stage ; Gounod 
and Bizet are certainly stars of a certain magnitude— 
the one with Fawsé, the other with Carmen—though as 
regards influence they cannot count beside the other 
two. Verdi won popularity half a century ago, but the 
Verdi now worshipped is the veteran composer who has 
so far modified his style as to bring it into harmony with 
the more truthful dramatic spirit which, though it existed 
before Wagner, not inappropriately bears his name: for 
through him was it revivitied. 

In 1838 (sufficiently near to our date) John Barnett, 
the composer, and Morris Barnett, the actor, opened 
St. James’s Theatre, with the intention of founding an 
English opera-house. The theatre, however, closed 
prematurely at the end of the firat week. An advertise- 
ment in the Morning Chronicle of 1837 of a National 
Opera Society, capital £50,000, 10,000 shares of £5, 
may have been connected with the above scheme. 
London still awaits its National Opera House. 

Chamber-music flourished in those early days. There 
were the Classical Chamber Concerts, established in 1836, 
at which were to be heard such distinguished artists as 
Mori, pupil of Viotti, Lindley (the “ Piatti” of that time), 
Dragonetti (most famous of double-basses), Puzzi, Bau- 
mann, etc. The pianists were: Mesdames Anderson and 
Dulcken ; Benedict, and, last but not least, Moscheles. 
The programme of the first concert in 1837 is remarkable 
for its length. Besides songs, and a doubtful trio for 
violin, violoncello, and contra-basso by Handel, there 
were the following concerted pieces: Nonetto (Spohr), 
Quartet (Beethoven), Septet (Moscheles), and Quintet 
(Mendelssohn). Again, at the second concert there were 
two quartets and two quintets. The notice in the Musical 
World refers to the Beethoven Quartet and Mendels- 
sohn Quintet, but does not give either key or opus 
number. The Quintet was, of course, the one in A; the 
B flat was not written until 1845. Besides these Classical 
Concerts, there was the excellent Quartet Society to 
which I have referred in noticing the last quartets of 
Beethoven. 

The number of chamber-music societies now existing 
in London is much greater. The Popular Concerts, by 
reason of age and importance, stand at the head. In 
addition we have had this year the Gompertz, Kneisel, 
Hungarian concerts, to say nothing of suburban enter- 
prise. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssobn are 
still favourites. Onslow’s music, many—nay, most-—works 
of Spohr, and much else, has now made room for the 
works of Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms, of far finer 
stuff—works which will endure for many a generation. 

At the commencement of the Queen’s reign, Ignaz 
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Moscheles was foremost among pianists ; he did much 
for music, and especially Fo ge om music, of a high-class 
character; he may, indeed, be looked upon as the 
Hallé of his day. In 1837 we find him playing the 
Concerto in C minor of his former master and friend, 
Beethoven. And inthe same year he gave three sozrées of 
classical pianoforte music, “ interspersed with select vocal 
music,” atthe Hanover Square Rooms. The pure Piano- 
forte Recital, so common now, was then unknown in 
London. Liszt was, I believe, the first to give an entire 
programme of pianoforte music when he visited this 
country in 1840: de recital, Cest mot, as he wrote to one 
of his friends. The programmes of the Moscheles recitals 
were excellent : they included sonatas by Beethoven and 
Weber ; Preludes and Fugues by Bach from the “ 48,” 
not transcriptions of organ fugues so beloved by modern 
pianists ; and selections of Scarlatti pieces, performed 
on the harpsichord ; also, by way of finish, one or two of 
the concert-giver’s admirable studies. At his last concert 
he played some of Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne Worte,” 
described by a well-known critic of that day “as remark- 
ably elegant and pretty.” These Moscheles programmes 
might really be studied with advantage by pianists of 
the present day—if only for their moderate length and 
sterling merit. 

Among foreign pianists, Thalberg (who made his début 
at the Philharmonic in 1836) was: 2 most noted. Shortly 
after the accession of the Queen, Tna‘berg paid two visits 
to Windsor ; and at the second, Her Majesty gave him 
five themes on which to extemporize. Mendelssohn at a 
later period exhibited his skill in this branch, which has 
now become almost extinct. In 1837 Liszt was making a 
name on the Continent, but, not counting a youthful- 
prodigy visit in 1824 and 1825, he did not appear in 
London until 1840.’ Paderewski and D’Albert are now the 
two pianists who principally engage public attention ; and 
both, it may be said, have drawn, more or less directly, 
inspiration from Liszt, who, making every allowance for 
bias, enthusiasm, and exaggeration, has probably never 
been surpassed. 

Analytical programme-books, now almost universal, 
were conspicuous by their absence in 1837. And yet, 
curiously enough, the idea was mooted at the close of 
1836. Mr. Purday wrote a letter to the editor of the 
Musical World proposing that “A prologue, if 1 may 
use the term, should preface every performance of the 
works of the great masters, giving a brief and pithy 
analysis of the composition to be performed, showing its 
relative character to the mind of the musician, the 
feeling by which he was actuated in the production of his 
work, and the circumstances (where known) under which 
it was brought out.” This excellent advice, so well 
expressed too, was apparently first acted upon—if, indeed, 
it was through this letter—by Mr. Thomson, the first 
Professor of Music in the University of Edinburgh, who 
published the first analytical programme, at any rate in 
this country, for the first Reid Concert in 1841. 

It may be interesting to name one or two veterans 
who, throughout the sixty years of the Queen’s reign, have 
been engaged in musical pursuits. Miss Elizabeth 
Mounsey—born, by the way, in the same year as the 
Queen—was appointed organist of St. Peter's, Corn- 
hill, already in 1834. In or about the Coronation year 
her sister, Ann Shephard, published, by the way, 
six duets (in canon) for two soprano voices. Until re- 
cently the former was active as a teacher. Mr. Charles 
Kensington Salaman, born as early as 1814, made his 
first public appearance in 1828 ; he is still enthusiastic, 
and devotes time to composition. Mr. William Henry 
Longhurst, born in 1819, became assistant organist of 








Canterbury Cathedral in 1836, and organist in 1873, a 
post which he still holds. Mr. Manuel Garcia, who has 
made his home here in London for nearly half a century, 
was born 92 years ago. He commenced his career as a 
teacher of singing in 1829, and yet has only lately resigned 
his post of Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Mr. Kellow John Pye may also be mentioned, —_ not 
because he has been engaged in musical pursuits during 
the last sixty years, but because he retired from the 
profession soon after (five years) the accession of the Queen. 
In February, 1823, he took the first pianoforte lesson ever 
given in the Royal Academy of Music. He is still hale 
and hearty. 

A few comparisons may be added. And first the 
Oxford and Cambridge Professors of Music in the 
respective years :— 

1837. 
OxrorD,—Dr, Crotch. 
CAMBRIDGE.—T. A. Walmesley. 


1897. 
Sir John Stainer. 
Dr. C, V. Stanford. 


The Dublin Professorship lay dormant for nearly 100 
years, but was revived in 1845, inthe person of Dr. Smith. 
The present Professor is Dr. Ebenezer Prout. The first 
occupant of the Reid Chair in Edinburgh University was 
John Thomson, but he was only elected in 1839; the 
present Professor is Frederick Niecks. In 1837 Edward 
Taylor was appointed Gresham lecturer ; the post is now 
held, and worthily, by Dr. J. F. Bridge. 
And here are names of organists :— 
* 1837. 
Thomas Attwood. 
James Turle. 


1897. 

Dr. G. C. Martin. 
Dr. J. F. Bridge. 
Attwood, the pupil of Mozart, also the friend of 
Mendelssohn, commenced, but left unfinished, an anthem 
for the Coronation of Queen Victoria. He died in 1838, 
and was succeeded by Sir John Goss. 

And once more, here are the Masters of Music to the 
Queen. 


St. Paul's “4 
Westminster Abbey 


1837. Franz Cramer. 
1897. Sir Walter Parratt. 


Cramer was a cousin of the still famous J. B. Cramer. 

Among the earliest teachers of music of Queen Victoria 
may be named Mr. J. B Sale and Mrs. Lucy Anderson. 
Already in 1826, Mr. Sale appears to have commenced 
giving instruction to his royal pupil. On April 28th, 1837, 
a cantata—in honour of H.R.H. the Princess Victoria— 
by W. H. Balfe, was performed at a concert given by 
Mr. Sale; and at this concert the Duchess of Kent and 
the Princess were present. It is curious to note that in 
the first year of the Queen’s reign she heard Therese 
Milanollo, a youthful violinist of wonderful promise, a 
promise afterwards fulfilled ; and close on to the sixtieth, 
another child violinist of rare gifts, Maud MacCarthy, 
played before Her Majesty. 

Whether the facilities for learning, hearing, and under- 
standing music are greater than in 1837 can only be 
answered in the affirmative. Colleges, concerts, theoretical 
and other works have increased, one might almost say a 
hundred-fold. In 1837 London possessed one paper 
devoted to music, 7he Musical World, then in its infancy. 
Now we have Zhe Monthly Musical Record, The Musical 
Times, and many others; the latest addition is 7he 
Musician, the first number of which appeared only last 
month. 

Whether the art of music has really progressed since 
Beethoven is still open to question. The rise of the 
romantic school, and the life and labours of Wagner 
come, as I stated at the outset, between the past and 
the present. It is difficult, even now, to gauge the relative - 
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importance of the various men belonging to the first, 
although so many years have passed since the pioneers 
ceased from their Jabours. Wagner has already won im- 
mortal fame, and yet no one dare yet say whether the 
special lines on which he worked and wrote such wonderful 
music-dramas will prove of solid advantage to future 
composers for the stage. We are now in a period of 
transition. J. S.S. 








THE PIANO MICROBE, 
THE WAIL OF A DISCONTENTED CONCERT-GOER. 


WE have allheard far too much of microbes—of the con- 
sumption and the cholera microbe, of the toothache and the 
headache microbe, as well as of the microbe that makes a 
sane and honest man suddenly want to commit a burglary ; 
but while all the world has listened agape to the won- 
derful tales of these, there is one—a most maleficent one— 
which has not yet attracted the attention its importance 
warrants. It is the piano microbe ; and though its name 
sounds innocently enough in one’s ears, we venture to 
aver that unless our scientific men immediately go to 
work and inquire into its origin, its nature, its effects and 
the possible means of exterminating it, the whole world 
will shortly swarm with it, and the final result may be no 
less than the destruction of the human race. “We our- 
selves have observed it with some closeness lately. It 
appears to be of foreign extraction, and to originate in 
large quantities, in South Germany and Poland. 
Whether it is that the English soil does not constitute a 
suitable environment or not we cannot say; but it is 
a curious fact that the microbe rarely effects a permanent 
settlement here. Were it not that it appears preposterous 


to speak so of an insignificant—and, indeed, an incredibly 
small—being like a microbe, we would not hesitate to 
suggest that it is migratory, like the swallow; for it 
actually appears to come in flights at the beginning of 
May, and to go away to other lands at the end of July, or 


sooner. There is scarce a specimen of it to be found in 
August, September, or October, and it is rare in the 
winter months. During the short period it is here, however, 
it manages to work incalculable havoc. The first symptoms 
of the musical world having been attacked by it are aviolent 
fever and excitement, attended by an excessively high 
temperature in the concert-halls, and an inexplicable but 
violent desire on the part of a great many people to leave 
the metropolis for good. We have seen, too, respectable, 
reputable, peaceful musical critics, when first attacked by 
the disease, suddenly develop an ardent longing to shed 
blood ; which longing in many cases seems only to have 
been satisfied when the critics have involved their editors 
and their newspapers in indefensible actions for libel. 
The concert-agents take a kind of fever which causes 
them to tear their hair and crumple their collars out of 
shape, and generally to go about in a very ill-natured and 
distraught manner. Gradually the attendants at the con- 
cert-halls lose the ruddy glow of health, and grow wan and 
thin. The musical public becomes, if anything, more wan 
and thinner; it becomes fastidious in its taste, and loses 
its old healthy appetite for bad music. Where it would 
run with a joyous smile in April, it trails wearily and 
listlessly in June and July. In the neighbourhood of the 
concert-halls the very streets share the common appear- 
ance of being stricken with some mortal disease, for 
they break out into bilious, poisonous, yellow, red and 
green posters, often looking as though they were jaundiced, 
and oftener as though they were suffering from measles. 
Are we not right when we say that the piano microbe of 
May is a pestilence and a curse? 





But of all the results it produces in this peaceful land, 
none is more surprising than a quite indirect one. 
During the first weeks of the annual visit of this plague, 
or new Black Death, it isnot very noticeable. But later, 
one sees people who, in the ordinary course of their lives, 
are willing to pay like Britons to take their pleasures sadly, 
slowly becoming affected with a mortal aversion to paying 
for anything. Above all, they absolutely refuse to pay to 
listen to piano-recitals ; and as they refuse one sees with 
astonishment a look in their eyes which means, if it 
means anything, that they rather expect to be themselves 
paid. So far no one has offered to do this—at least 
we remember no advertisements in the daily or weekly 
papers offering half-a-guinea to each respectably clothed 
person who will be good enough to attend Herr X.’s 
recital in St. James’s Hall on such and such a date. But 
we feel perfectly certain that we are coming to this. 
People are beginning to think they should be paid to 
attend recitals because they often receive, for nothing, 
half-a-dozen tickets for one and the same afternoon ; and 
they are beginning to wonder what is the market-price of 
an audience. Doubtless the next few years will witness a 
surprising change in the whole business of concert-giving, 
and more especially of piano-recital giving. The pianist 
will insert in all the dailies his advertisement to the effect 
that on a certain date he will give a recital; that all who 
will cut out a coupon and present it at the door will be 
given tickets varying in price from half-a-guinea for a 
stall to a shilling for a gallery seat, according to dress, 
manner, and pexsonal appearance ; and that this ticket 
will be exchanged at the end of the ordeal for its value in 
cash, Anyone leaving before the end will be entitled to 
nothirig ; and the price may be reduced if it has been 
observed that the supposed concert-goer has been out for 
too many drinks. We shall see the seedy, hard-up loafer 
essaying first the stalls, then the five-shilling seats, 
ultimately getting an admittance to the gallery if it 
chances to be a little empty, and finally a shilling, which 
he will immediately drink. That some time hence stalls 
and gallery will often enough be empty, and that the price 
will consequently rise, we firmly believe ; for concert-going, 
once a pleasure,is already become a pain, and as time goes 
on, and more and more piano recitals are given, it will be- 
come more and more painful ; andit may be that in the long 
run it will be as difficult to get a man or woman to undergo 
a recital, even with the offer of great bribes, as it would be 
now to tempt them by bribes to allow themselves to be 
experimented on in hospitals. The whole situation and its 
probable development is now, we fancy, clear enough: first, 
the indirect resut of the piano microbe—unwillingness to 
pay ; second, the fact that people are already allowed to 
attend recitals tiee; third, the probability that in the future 
no one will go to recitals unless payment is made for it ; 
fourth, that eventually no one will go to piano recitals 
in any circum:tances whatever. 

But, we s.em to hear the impatient reader exclaiming, 
“ Why on earth should those who give the recitals wish 
to pay people for attending them? We can understand a 
pianist giving away a number of tickets on his first 
appearance, or even on his second and third, for the 
purpose of making a good show, and inducing unso- 
phisticated reporters to say that the hall was well filled ; 
but what in the name of goodness has he ultimately 
to- gain by paying people to listen to him on every 
occasion that he plays? If he always pays, where, 
finally, is the money to come from to pay with?” O 
impatient reader, we could almost laugh at you, were not 
the whole business so unfortunate. Are you not aware 
that the piano manufacturer has taken the piano microbe 
to his bosom, if we may use so extravagant a phrase ; 
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that he feeds and fattens the microbe that the public may 
catch from it all the wonderful diseases and ailments 
which we have mentioned ; that the microbe no longer 
wanders into the hall and infects us in the casual manner 
favoured by other microbes, but is deliberately placed 
there with malice aforethought by the piano manu- 
facturer ; that it is the piano manufacturer who gives away 
free tickets now ; and that the money to pay the audiences 
of the future will come out of the manufacturer’s pocket ? 
Perhaps you do not know why the piano manufacturer is 
so kind to the microbe and so crueltothe public. Advertise- 
ment, O reader !—the whole thing is done to advertise the 
piano manufacturer’s wares. Once upon a time, if a man 
wanted to give a recital, he had to hire a piano. Then 
manufacturers grew more numerous, and the fruit of 
competition was that the pianist could get his piano for 
nothing. Still the manufacturers grew in number, until 
at last the pianist who would give a recital on a piano 
made by any particular firm, with that firm’s name dis- 
played in large letters, not only got the loan of the piano 
gratis, but had a large number of tickets taken off his 
hands and distributed for him. So swarms of foreign 
pianists rushed here and gave so many recitals on those 
terms that soon a piano recital became a thing to be 
avoided by all sane people ; and it became more and 
more difficult to get anything worthy of the name of an 
audience. But the need for advertisement remained, and 
the manufacturers offered better and better terms to the 
dreadful disease germ ; they coddled him and fattened 
him, and gave away more and more of his tickets, 
until now people have quite lost the notion of paying to 
attend a recital; and, as the game is still going on as 
furiously as ever, it may soon prove impossible to get 
them to pay to attend a Mottl or Richter concert. The 
piano microbe has not only infected all the concert-going 
public with the various diseases it is capable of producing 
—it is laying the whole business of concert-giving on its 
death-bed. Soon there will be no concerts, unless to 
advertise the pianos of Messrs. X. or Y. or Z. 








HANDEL’S DOUBLE “GLORIA PATRI.” 


THOSE who care to consult Chrysander’s preface to Part 
XXXVIII. of the German Handel Society’s edition, 
which contains Handel’s Latin Church Music, will find, 
after mention of the second setting of the “ Laudate 
pueri” (composed at Rome and completed on the 8th 
of July, 1707) and of the “ Dixit Dominus ” (completed 
at Rome on the 11th, or 4th, of April, 1707), the following 
sentence: “ The Psalm ‘ Nisi Dominus’ must also belong 
to the same Italian period, but no particulars are pre- 
served.” 

This Psalm, as printed by the German Handel Society, 
contains five numbers: Ist, the 5-part chorus, “ Nisi 
Dominus,” in G; 2nd, the tenor solo, “Vanum est 
vobis,” in E minor; 3rd, the alto solo, “Cum dederit 
dilectis suis,” in F; 4th, the bass solo, “Sicut sagittz,” 
inG; and Sth, the tenor solo, “ Beatus vir,” in B minor. 
Here the Psalm breaks off abruptly, having neither 
“Gloria,” nor signature, nor date. 

At the Handel Festival of 1891 a “Gloria Patri” for 
double chorus and double orchestra was performed, and 
a short history of the original score and of the contem- 
porary copy of it, whjch is now in the possession of Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, was given in the book of words of the 
festival. 

The original MS. perished by fire at Clifton in 1860, 
but fortunately the catalogue of a sale by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson in January, 1858, gives the following de- 





scription of it: “An entire movement, occupying eleven 
pages large folio, entirely in Handel’s autograph, with a 
splendid specimen of his signature on the last page— 
‘Soli Deo Gloria. G. F. Hendel, 1707, gli 13 di Giulio, 
Romae.’ Unpublished : highly curious and interesting.” 

After some remarks on the chorus, we find in the book 
of words these sentences: “It appears to have been 
bound up in some folio volume, and whether or not it 
formed the close of some one of the Vesper Psalms is 
now a mere matter of conjecture. In the Royal Library 
are the Dixit Dominus, two forms of the Laudate, the 
Non nobis Domine; and this Gloria may possibly be the 
finale to the Confitebor, or some other of the Psalms in 
the Vesperal.” 

The curious part of the whole thing is that the author 
of the article just quoted did not himself make the sugges- 
tion which I am about to make—namely, that this 
“Gloria” forms the missing part of, and gives the in- 
formation which is wanting with reference to, the “ Nisi 
Dominus ” mentioned above. 

Internal evidence only can be brought to support this 
theory ; but this evidence seems so conclusive as scarcely 
to admit of question. 

In the first place, the opening movement of the “ Nisi 
Dominus” is in G major; and the Double “ Gloria,” as 
the last movement should be, is in the same key. 

' = the second place, the “ Nisi Dominus” begins as 
ollows :— 
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_ The “Gloria” opens with six bars of massive and 
simple harmony to the words, “Gloria Patri, et F ilio, 
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the second, that in his later setting ef the “Laudate 
pueri,” comment only five days before the “Gloria” in 
—— andel did precisely the same thing, as the 
ollowing quotations will show :— 
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It may be objected that this is merely an instance of 
Handel’s practice of making use of old ideas a second 
time. To this objection I have two answers: the first, 
that this return, on the words “ sicut erat,” to the open- 
ing phrase of the work, was a common method with 
Italian composers of the eighteenth century, of which 
fact the following instance from Francesco Durante’s 
Magnificat in B flat is sufficient illustration :— 
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Here, then, are given (i) a general usage of repeating 
the opening phrase of a work to the “sicut erat” of the 
final movement ; (ii) an instance of this usage being put 
into practice by Handel himself in a work certainly of 
the same period as that in question; (iii) a “ Nisi 
Dominus” wanting its finale with the accompanying 
signature and date; and (iv) a detached movement, 
itself beyond doubt the finale to some such work as the 
“Nisi Dominus,” and bearing internal evidence, in 
accordance with the above-mentioned usage, of its con- 
nection with this particular work. 

From these four facts who can hesitate to conclude 
that the “Gloria Patri” for double chorus and double 
orchestra was actually the final movement of the “ Nisi 
Dominus”? 

If this be granted,; we now have the wished-for in- 
formation that the “ Nisi Dominus” was completed at 
Rome on the 13th of July, 1707, which falls in with 
Chrysander’s opinion that it “must also belong to the 
same Italian period.” 

It is easy to understand that, as the composer would 
be likely to use taller paper for the sixteen-line score of 
the final movement than he would require for the ten-line 
score of the opening chorus, the two portions of the work 
might have become separated owing to their unfitness for 
binding together. 

I may add that rather more than a year ago I cor- 
responded with Mr. Cummings on this subject, and that, 
though he kindly furnished me with some useful information 
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with regard to the “Gloria,” he expressed no opinion 
as to the worth of my suggestion that it formed part of 
the “ Nisi Dominus.” T. W. BourRNE. 








WILLIAM THOMAS BEST. 


On Thursday, May 13th, the mortal remains of the 
greatest organist of the age were laid to rest in Childwall 
Coase in the presence of a gathering representing 
art and science, and with surroundings of a most 
impressive character. William Thomas Best, the son of 
a solicitor, was born at Carlisle, August 13th, 1826. He 
was educated by a private tutor, and intended for the 
profession of a civil engineer, but quite early displayed a 
bent for music. All biographers state that he received 
instruction from a Mr. babe then organist of Carlisle 
Cathedral. I have been unable to glean any particulars 
of this Mr. Young, and he could not have held the office 
later than 1833, for in that year Richard Ingham was 
appointed organist of the Cathedral, and retained the 
position until his death, in 1841. In pursuit of his 
profession young Best went to Liverpool. He continued 
his musical studies, and in 1840 was appointed organist of 
Pembroke Chapel. There is no aches again to tell the 
story of the state of organs in England at that date. The 
C compass was already in process of adoption, and it is 
said that young Mr. Best soon had an instrument of that 
construction at his command ; but whether at Pembroke 
Chapel, or at the Church for the Blind, where he became 
organist in 1847, is not clear. He worked hard to perfect 
himself as a player, and studied counterpoint with 
Mr.* John Richardson, then organist of the Roman 
Catholic Pro-Cathedral. In 1848 he was appointed 


organist to the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. During 
this time his reputation as a performer was extending, 
and in 1852 he went to London, and was organist at 


Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. In the early part of the year he 
gave several performances on new organs, and on April 
toth, gave a recital at the Crystal Palace, then still 
standing in Hyde Park. The winter of 1852-3 he spent 
in Spain, returning in May, 1853. In October of that 
year he was appointed Organist and Professor of the 
Organ at the Royal Panopticon of Science and Art, 
Leicester Square; and in January, 1855, organist of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. In August, 1855, he was 
elected organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, at a 
stipend of £300 a year; in 1883 this was increased to 
£400. He conducted a grand concert in the Hall, 
October roth, 1855, when the Duke of Cambridge was 
present, the occasion being the termination of the 
festivities in connection with His Royal Highness’s visit, 
and the opening of the Hall and Organ. Mr. Best gave 
his first organ recital, at popular prices, October 2oth, 
1855. The recitals were later increased for a time to 
three in a week, and notwithstanding other musical 
attractions, were always well attended, the magnificent 
instrument and the masterly performances drawing 
crowded audiences. Liverpool was henceforth Mr. Best’s 
home, and he accepted organ appointments successively 
at Wallasey Parish Church, 1860; Holy Trinity, in the 
suburb of Walton, 1863 ; and West Derby Parish Church. 
He was also busily occupied in teaching, but gave that 
up after some years. Other appointments in Liverpool 
were those of organist to the Musical Society (conducted 
by the late James Sanders), 1868; and the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, 1872. Mr. Best opened the great 
organ in the Royal Albert Hall, South Kensington, July 
18th, 1871, and held the appointment of organist there 
that season. His recitals in all parts of the country were 





too numerous for detailed mention. His influence on the 
younger school of organists was great, and also in the 
direction of promoting greater uniformity in organ 
construction. Robust in physique as he appeared to be, 
his health broke down more than once. In January, 
1882, he visited Rome for the benefit of his health, and 
while there gave an organ recital in the American Church 
in the Via Nazionale, to an audience of notabilities. 
The British and German Ambassadors and the Belgian 
Minister were present, as also were Liszt, Sgambati, 
and other distinguished musicians, who went to the organ 
to compliment the English performer. His reception on 
his return to Liverpool was another event to be remem- 
bered. Previous to his departure for Australia, in 1890, 
he gave a farewell recital in St. George’s Hall on 
February 8th, and on the 14th left England to fulfil his 
engagement to open the Sydney Town Hall Organ. He 
arrived in Sydney in June, but the organ was not ready ; 
and it was not until August 9th that the long-looked-for 

rformance took place. His stay in Australia tried his 
bealth, and after bis return his public appearances were 
less frequent. It is worthy of note that his first and only 
appearance in the Birmingham Town Hall was as recent 
as October 17th, 1892. He had opened organs in that 
city and district at different times long before that date. 
In Birmingham, it may be remembered, organ concerts 
originated —apart from church performances—the Town 
Hall being opened in 1834, and it was then the only build- 
ing of its kind possessing a concert organ. In 1880 Mr. Best 
was offered a knighthood, but declined the honour. He 
received a Civil List pension of £100 per annum from 
1880; and was elected an Honorary Member of the 
Royal Academy of Music. Failing health caused him to 
resign his appointment at St. George’s Hall in February, 
1894, but in his retirement he maintained his interest in 
musical matters, and continued to work at his edition of 
Bach’s organ works, which, alas! remains unfinished. * 
He died at his residence, Seymour Road, Broad Green, 
Liverpool, on Monday, May roth, leaving the world of 
music to mourn the loss of a great artist, and Britain that 
of a fine compatriot. 

Of his powers as an organ-player it would savour of 
impertinence to speak, they are so recent in the memory 
of all lovers of the instrument. Still, it may be permitted 
to refer to his clear, crisp phrasing, and the wonderful 
way in which he imparted accent to the organ. Then the 
smoothness and finish of his octave pedal playing! There 
are many fine organ-players now ; but all would concede 
him the distinction of being the greatest virtuoso of the 
time. It may not be so generally known that Mr. Best 
was also a brilliant pianist. As to his rank as a composer 
—that the future will determine, It will suffice here to 
give an outline of his work. He composed two overtures 
and a march for orchestra; Morning and Evening Ser- 
vices, anthems, and other church music; and edited a 
collection of eighty chorales, published in 1852. For the 
pianoforte he wrote a Tarantella, Allegro Pastorale (pub- 
lished 1852), Notturno, Op. 27, marches, and other pieces. 
But he will be more widely held in memory by his organ 
works, original and arrangements. His Fantasia in two 
movements was published in 1845, and an interesting 
notice of it will be found in Vol. V. of the Dramatic and 
Musical Review (February 7th, 1846). This is the 
earliest criticism of Best’s compositions that I have 
met with. The next year (1846) appeared his arrange- 
ment of Mozart’s overture, “Die Zauberfléte.” Then 
followed the Modern School for the Organ; Art of 
Organ-playing ; Sonatas, Preludes, and Fugues ; Studies, 


* Seventeen voiumes have been published, and the remaining works (com- 
prising only those of minor importance) will fill two more. 
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etc. ; Arrangements from the Scores of the Great Masters, 
five volumes ; the Handel Album ; Handel’s Concertos ; 
Opera and Oratorio Songs ; Editing of Organ Music by 
Modern Italian Composers ; “ St. Cecilia,” a collection 
of organ pieces in diverse styles, 56 books, to which 
he contributed the festival overture in B flat, and other 
important compositions. Finally, there was his monu- 
mental edition of the organ works of J. S. Bach, the 
publication of which was begun in 1885, and nearly 
completed. Upon the preparation of this he bestowed 
extraordinary care, reducing the whole to manuscript for 
the better laying out the parts for each hand. 

To conclude with a glance at the personal attributes of 
Mr. Best, he was, before all things, a man, an English- 
man—quick of temper, but a fine character; a man to 
claim respect for his art as well as for himself. This 
may be illustrated by referring to an incident that 
occurred many years ago, so that there is little fear of 
hurting anyone’s feelings by recalling it. Some time in 
October, 1860, the opening of the Liverpool Free Library 
and Museum was inaugurated with a public banquet in 
St. George’s Hall. Mr. Best was among those invited, 
and as he entered he was handed a programme on which 
was stated, infer alia, that “ the organ will play while the 
company take their seats.” The arrangement was that 
Mr. Best should. undertake this office, and take his place 
at the festive board, presumably, when the soup was cold. 
“ He flatly refused, pronouncing the duty required of him 
to be derogatory to his station, and unworthy, not only of 
himself personally, but of the organ.” Exhortations and 
commands followed, but Mr. Best replied “that he never 
had accepted, and never would accept, conditions that 
involved the loss of self-respect.” The Musical World 
devoted a leader to the incident (see the number for 
November 3rd, 1860), and the present writer cannot do 
better than bring his imperfect sketch to a close with a 
further quotation therefrom. Putting the past for the 
present tense, the words are as applicable now as they 
were then. “Mr. Best is not merely an artist of the first 
stamp, but a gentleman innate; and his private bearing 
is as much entitled to respect as his artistic merits to 
admiration.” STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 





LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


HoL_y WEEK brought us three works on the Passion—Bach’s 
Passion music according to St. John and St. Matthew, and 
Spohr’s Des Heilands letzte Stunden. The St. John Passion 
music was given by the Bach Verein, under Capellmeister Hans 
Sitt, in a worthy manner. The choir especially excelled in tone 
and steadiness, while the orchestra—a military band—was not 
quite equal to its task, being occasionally too weak in places 
where it ought to have taken the lead. Among the soloists 
who most distinguished themselves were Frl. Strauss- Kurzwelly 
(soprano) and Herr Mann (Evangelist), while Frl. Handke 
(contralto) was moderately satisfactory, but must be excused, as 
at the last moment she replaced the singer originally engaged. 
Mention should be made of Herr Hungar’s rendering of the 
music of Christ, and Herr Stichling’s of the bass episodes. We 
were prevented attending the St, Matthew performance, given 
under Herr Nikisch’s direction, about which we see by the 
Leipzig papers that opinions differ as to its merits. And of the 
performance of Spohr’s oratorio we have already spoken in our 
last letter. 

The Liszt Verein gave its last concert on the 6th of April, in 
the Albert Hall. Instead of the Winderstein orchestra, the 
‘* Stadtcapelle ” from Chemnitz had been engaged, not, how- 
ever, to the advantage of the music; and the conductor, Her- 
mann Zumpe, from Munich, also did not come up to the 
expectations formed of him. In memory of Brahms, the con- 
cert began with his Tragic overture ; besides which the three 


Leonore overtures by Beethoven were performed—in quite 
another manner from what we are used to at the Gewandhaus, 
The most interesting feature of the concert was the reappear- 
ance of the formerly famous prodigy, Otto Hegner. He is 
indeed now an eminent virtuoso who is not afraid of any diffi- 
culty, although perhaps it is more difficult for him to reproduce 
the technically less pretentious works of a Beethoven than those 
of more modern masters. We could not help feeling this during 
his playing. He had chosen D’Albert’s concerto in E major 
(No. 2), a work written with intellectual refinement, but 
without the least real invention. Notwithstanding, Hegner 
achieved a great success, and gave as an encore Brahms’ 
rhapsody in B major. Frau Marie Wittich (from the Royal 
Court Opera in Dresden), the vocalist of the concert, also did 
homage to the deceased musician by singing his Lieder, 
‘¢Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer” and “ Standchen,” in 
addition to Schumann’s “Er ist’ s” and a scena and aria from 
the opera Cornelius Schutt, by R. Smareglia. The latter was 
a novelty for Leipzig, but an entirely unimportant one which 
we cannot wish to hear again. At the end of the concert was 
played Wagner’s pompous ‘‘ Kaisermarsch” ; so we heard, as 
you perceive, a ‘‘ Liszt concert ” in which not a single note by 
Liszt was given! 

For some time there has been no new opera, but we had two 
new operettas—the first, Der Hochstapler, being by the con- 
ductor of the operetta in Leipzig, Herr Gustav Meier. It has 
had extraordinary success, which is well justified, the very 
amusing libretto by one of our actors here—Herr Hinseler— 
contributing greatly towards it. The subject is original, inas- 
much as the librettist makes two very favourite operetta singers, 
Herren Bauberger and Franck, act in the piece in their own 
personalities, travelling in Switzerland. The music, without 
being very original (how is that possible nowadays in operetta ?), 
is pretty and piquant, and cleverly scored. The other novelty, 
entitled Der Cognac-Kénig, by Franz Wagner, has had far less 
success. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


JUNE, 1897, will be a memorable month in years to come, 
and we may congratulate ourselves on being privileged 
to take part in such a great and unique “ historical event.” 
For it is not every generation, nor yet every nation, which 
witnesses the commemoration of a sixty years’ reign, and 
it is hardly possible even for a musica/ journal to pass 
over in silence the Diamond Jubilee of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, considering the large share it 
occupies in the minds of her subjects just at present. 
Last February, the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD gave 
vocalists a chance of demonstrating their loyalty musically 
by practising up the “‘ Hymn to the Queen” which formed 
its music supplement. This time—the actual “Jubilee 
month” itself—the pianists have their turn, as our readers 
are presented with Cornelius Gurlitt’s pianoforte solo 
written specially for the occasion, ‘‘ The Diamond Jubilee 
March,” a review of which appeared in our iast number. 
An arrangement of the same by the composer himself as 
pianoforte duet has already been published, and organists 
are not forgotten, as a specially prepared edition has now 
appeared for the organ, to say nothing of an orchestral 
score and parts for the benefit of orchestral societies. 
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Album of Studies. A collection of 100 studies, selected 
from the works of J. S. Bach, Bertini, Clementi, 
Cramer, Czerny, Handel, Hummel, Loeschhorn, J. 





Schmitt, and Steibelt, arranged in rr order 
from the elementary up to an advanced stage of 
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technical execution. Edited and revised by R. 

KLEINMICHEL, Books I. and II. (Edition Nos. 

61932, 4, each, net 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 
THE two first books of a collection of 100 studies for the 
pianoforte, each containing 25 studies, are intended 
chiefly for those pupils who do not look forward to a 
professional career in music, and would therefore avoid 
the task of wading through a mass of standard works, 
many of which have the same object in view. Few 
amateur pianists can afford the time to study even the 
well-known works by Czerny ; and yet, for the most part, 
these may be fairly considered as indispensable by every 
student. Besides this, it is still deemed advisable for 
the pianist to make acquaintance with the more import- 
ant works by Bach, Cramer, and others. Consequently, 
we anticipate that teachers will approve of a selection of 
the most useful numbers, progressively arranged, which 
will release the pupil from unnecessary work. 





Scenes of Travel. Characteristic pieces of medium diffi- 
culty, for the pianoforte. By ARNOLD KRruG. Op. 
69. Books I. and II, (Edition Nos. 6208@ and 
62084, net 1s. each.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE headings of these little tone-pictures-are as follow : 

--Book I. (1), “On the Bay of Naples” ; (2) ‘* Ave Maria 

Bells in Rome” ; (3) “In the Piazza Colonna at Rome” ; 

(4) “Sunday Morning on the Alps.” Book II. (5), “In 

the Tyrol” ; (6) “‘ Echoes from Vienna” ; (7) “ Vintage 

Festival on the Rhine”; (8) “Carnival in Cologne.” 

We can speak very favourably of the opus as a whole, 

some numbers being particularly agreeable examples of 

the composer’s powers of illustration. The first few bars 
of the Barcarolle, ‘On the Bay of Naples,” for instance, 
suggest sunny blue skies and crisp little waves—a bright 
picture which we see right through the piece. Another 
Italian picture, “In the Piazza Colonna,” is an effective 
and graceful composition in Tarantelle form. One of 
the best of the series is the Swiss scene, where a theme 
which the composer heard played on an Alpine horn on 
the Wetterhorn is ingeniously elaborated. The Tyro- 
lean recollection is admirable in its way, as is also the 

“Rhine Vintage Festival.” If Arnold Krug will extend 

his travels, we shall be glad to have his memories in so 

pleasant a form. —— 

New Pianoforte School. By DR. H. RIEMANN. Step I., 
Part iii. (Edition No. 6371c; net Is.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS month we have received Part iii. of the First Step 

of Dr. Riemann’s “ New Pianoforte School.” There 

are twenty-two exercises in broken chords, by way of 
technical studies, to begin with, and these are followed 
by a collection of popular airs (national and otherwise) 
arranged by Czerny, Cramer, Pauer, Gurlitt, and Dr. 

Riemann. The whole is fully fingered, and a needful 

explanation of the compiler’s elaborate phrasing indica- 

tions, occupying a whole page of this edition, accom- 
panies each instalment of the work. 


Complete Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios. Compiled by 
A. LauBacH. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS important work comprises “all the diatonic and 
chromatic scales, in positions, in double notes and glis- 
sando, also extended arpeggi on common chords, and 
chords of the domirant and diminished seventh, besides 
authentic cadences in all keys.” It is one of the most 
complete of its kind that we have seen. In the diatonic 
scales the plan is adopted of marking the position of the 
fourth finger (Continental fingering) not only over the 


means the student commits to memory the proper 
position of this finger, which really gives the key to the 
fingering of each scale. Another excellent feature is that 
all the arpeggi exercises are preceded by firm chords. 
The advantage of the use of these firm chords before 
practising them broken cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon. There are some useful rules (alas! too often 
neglected) for the practice of scales and arpeggi. The 
whole work is printed on very good paper, and with 
clear type—no small advantage—and has evidently borne 
a microscopically accurate revision. 


Le Ruisseau dans le Forét pour piano (Concert Pro- 
gramme Music, No. 40). By A. ARENSKY. London: 
Augener & Co. 

AN interesting characteristic composition by A. Arensky, 
entitled “Le Ruisseau dans le Forét,” is, like many 
others of its kind, a well-written piece with a pretty 
melody and an effective accompaniment in broken chords. 
It is both instructive and recreative, and, being of a 
moderate degree of difficulty, should meet with the 
favour it merits. _—- 


Snowflakes. (Schneeflocken.) Short pieces for violin and 
pianoforte. By CORNELIUS GURLITT. Op. 164. 
{n three books. (Edition Nos. 73822, 4, c; net Is. 
each.) London: Augener & Co. 
EACH book contains four short easy pieces for violin with 
pianoforte accompaniment, of the style which delights 
young players. In the first book we find : (1) Humoreske ; 
(2) Notturno; (3) Staéndchen; (4) Bauerntanz. Book 
II. contains: (1) Elegie; (2) -Canzonetta; (3) Im- 
promptu ; (4) Landler; and Book III., (1) Réverie; (2) 
Intermezzo ; (3) Adagio; (4) Valse Noble. Needless 
to say, the pieces are one and all extremely melodious, 
whether of a grave or gay character, and in this respect 
there is no lack of variety. They are mostly in the first 
position, occasionally touching the third, and are nicely 
bowed and fingered. > 


The First Instruction in Violin Playing. (Der erste 
Unterricht im Violinspiel.) By R. HOFMANN. Op. 
92. (Edition No. 5668 ; net 4s. ; or in two books— 
Book I., net 2s.; Book II., net 2s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 
THE violin teacher who seeks in a book of instruction 
the material wherewith to ground his pupils thoroughly 
with the practice of scales and arpeggi will find in. this 
volume of 129 pages a technical work which will meet 
all his requirements. The author’s masterly treatment of 
the subject of elementary training will commend itself to 
every earnest teacher as the most systematic and rational 
one can adopt in working with beginners. Not only is 
the scholar carefully taught the manipulation of the bow, 
but he gradually overcomes the difficulties of correct 
intonation, rhythm, etc. In addition to this, a sufficient 
number of melodious exercises on familiar airs are given 
at intervals to break the monotony which would other- 
wise exist in a work treating so largely of the technical, 
and a description (with illustrations) of the violin and 
bow, full instructions as to the attitude of the player and 
manner of holding the instrument (also with illustra- 
tions), and a chapter on the rudiments of music and time 
signatures, find their place at the beginning of the book. 
We have the utmost confidence in recommending it. 





Select Studies for the Viola, taken from the works of 
Campagnoli, Mazas, Corelli, Kreutzer, Spohr, Fiorillo, 
Wenzel Pichl, Rode, and Gaviniés; in progressive 





note, but in letters at the side of each clef. By this 


order, phrased, fingered, and arranged by EMIL 
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KREUz. Book V., 20 studies in the higher positions. 

(Edition No. 7657¢, net 1s.) London : Augener & Co. 
THE above series of select studies for the viola comes to 
an end with the appearance of Book V., 20 studies in the 
higher positions. The violist who has mastered these, 
and is able to do justice to such advanced studies as those 
by Gaviniés and Rode, which conclude the set, may 
honestly be congratulated upon having accomplished a 
task which entitles him to be considered a master of the 
instrument. The Menuetto (No. 3) and Larghetto 
(No. 10) by Spohr (both on double stopping), wisely in- 
cluded in this book, point to the necessity for study in 
that particular branch of technique. These and similar 
publications will effect much towards popularizing the 
viola as a solo instrument. 


Vortragsstudien. Studies in Style. A collection of 
striking and favourite pieces of old masters arranged 
for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment. By 
CARL SCHROEDER. No. 50, J. S. Bach, Preeludium ; 
No. 51, L. Boccherini, Menuet ; No. 52, J. M. Leclair, 
Largo; No. 53, A. Corelli, Giga; No. 54, G. F. 
Handel, Aria; No. 55, J. Haydn, Quartette Seren- 
ade; No. 56, W. A. Mozart, Gavotte; No. 57, W. A. 
Mozart, Pantomime ; No. 58, W. A. Mozart, Gavotte, 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE above nine numbers are mostly popular classics 
arranged for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment. 
No. 50, Przeludium by Bach, is taken from the volume of 
“ Kleine Priludien” for pianoforte. No. 51 is the famous 
Menuet for stringed instruments by Boccherini ; No. 53, 
Giga by Corelli, is one of the prettiest and best-known 
movements in the Sonatas; and the Aria (No. 54) by 
Handel is from the Messiah, The remaining numbers, 
if less known, are equally well chosen for the instrument, 
and could not be more effective had they been originally 
written for it. Our readers are already aware that this 
edition is fully fingered, bowed, and marked for the 
purpose of study. —_—- 


Merry Mimic Measures. Thirty-six Action Songs. By 
ALFRED Morrat. In Staff and Tonic Sol-fa 
notation. (Edition No. 8929; net, 1s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

REALLY, one feels tempted to review this under three 

heads, like a sermon—music, words, and actions! 

Though music teachers will probably only care if the 

music is good, the children will be more interested in 

the words, and the audiences (for somehow one insep- 
arably connects action songs with “ breaking-up” 
concerts) will look most for novel or pretty actions. 

Well, we suppose one need not say much about the last, 

except to mention, in passing, the distinctly novel and 

“taking” umbrella actions in “ Sunbeams and Showers,” 

and that “Aboard our Boat,” “Nuts and Nettles,” 

‘Queen of the May,” “Sowing and Reaping,” are also 

specially effective. With regard to the words by E. M. 

Traquair and Edward Oxenford, most of those by the 

latter are very clever and amusing ; such, for instance, 

as the delightful “ Disobedient Ducklings,” “ Sunbeams 
and Showers,” “Nuts and Nettles,” and “ Our Army.” 

Miss Traquair is to be congratulated on two capital 

ames, “The Bird in the Apple Tree,” and “Cat and 

ouse,” just the thing for little children; yet to be 
candid, here and there some of her verses strike cone as 
rather feeble or goody-goody. Fancy putting into the 
mouths of children, for instance, such sentiments as— 


‘* Who would not care to go to school, 
And learn to write and sing ? 


. . . , 


Oh! parents dear, who sent us here, 
How good it was of you!” 


or so gratuitously inaccurate a statement as— 


‘* First we'll visit Lozdon town, 
Where sits the Queen, who wears a crown!” 


Now as to the music. Most of it is bright and “catchy, 
with accompaniments simple enough for elder sisters, or 
Board School pupil teachers, and there is plenty of 
variety among the thirty-six different tunes. Of course, 
among so many it is almost inevitable that one or two 
rather commonplace ones should have crept in. What 
strikes one most, however, as open to criticism, is that 
the music shows in some cases too great an affinity to 
church music to be altogether suitable. “ The Shepherd- 
esses,” for instance, irresistibly suggests a hymn, while 
the music to “ There’s nothing else so dear,” would really 
make a beautiful hymn tune, and even that most quaint 
and charming song, “The Disobedient Ducklings,” is a 
shade too ecclesiastical for the funny verses. Now the 
worst has been said-—and that’s not very bad !—let us 
pick out just a few special favourites, of which both 
words and music are capital. ‘“ Sunbeams and Showers,” 
“Nuts and Nettles’ (already mentioned), “The Merry- 
go-round,” “ Spring’s Ball,” “ Our Army ” (a delightfully 
vigorous march), “Tally ho!” “Aboard our Boat,” 
‘“‘ Gallant Soldiers,” “ Our Beautiful Band,” the last five 
being sure to be popular with boys. For the rest, the 
work should have a large circulation, for it is thoroughly 
practical in every way, not least so in having the tonic 
sol-fa notation printed below the stave containing the 
voice part, and being so arranged that nearly all the 
accompaniments can be played without having to turn 
over a page. 








@ur Letter from the @pera. 


--~>—— 
The Foyer, Covent Garden Theatre. 
May atst, 1897. 


DEAR MR. EDITOR,—Just as I settle down in my com- 
fortable seat the ridiculously commonplace thought 
occurs to me that a year has passed since I first sat 
here last year on your account, and I find myself 
wondering how much the critics have drunk in that year, 
at what number of = per day the total would work 
out, and whether each one has absorbed enough to swim 
in, and whether he could swim in it if he had it in a large 
bath before him. These ridiculous fancies arise from the 
fact that here are all the critics before me, and all drink- 
ing. It is true that many of them drink harmless liquids, 
such as lemon-squashes, and seltzer-water slightly tem- 
pered; but it is equally true that they do, without 
exception, drink. Mr. G. Bernard Shaw was the only 
one who never did ; but as he is an exceptional being, 
who never smokes nor eats (unless it be an occasional 
vegetable), he does not count. All the rest do; and one 
speculates as to what their readers would think if they 
ever became aware of the fact. Would they believe their 
criticisms again? indeed, have they ever accepted them 
in the past? This last disquieting thought takes me off 
on a fresh tack ; for, naturally, I begin to calculate how 
many of the readers of your valuable paper, on the most 
favourable mode of computation, accept with any assur- 
ance what I tell them month after month during the 
opera season of each year. Do they, for instance, think 
that I drink, and make allowances for my having written 
my letter after a few feats at the bar? Let me give them 





my most solemn word of honour ,at the outset that | 
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never do; and lest they imagine that your esteemed | looked so very black for the new syndicate that I should 
co dent has suddenly gone mad, permit me to | not have been in the least surprised if all the subscribers 


inform them that I am only, by way of writing something 
while groping for my impressions on the recent perform- 
ances, indulging in a little good-humoured parody of 
the “new” critics who can never begin an article without 
half a page of discussion of themselves, their habits, 
their virtues, and too, too often their vices. 

To get to work: the season opened drearily with 
Faust, on May 11th. You, Mr. Editor, were foolish 
enough to make certain prophecies last year when Sir 
Augustus Harris died ; and, of course, you had to climb 
down when this season’s announcements were made. 
But though I chuckled maliciously on reading your last 
number, it really seemed, on the eventful opening Monday 
evening, as if last year you had been right after all. Quite 
so shocking a performance has not been witnessed since 
the old Mapleson days. The principals, to begin with, did 
not get through their work at all well. Madame Eames 
makes a good Elizabeth in Zannhduser, and an incom- 
parable Countess in Figaro; but I regret to say that she 
neither sings nor looks the part of Marguerite. Her 
figure is not adapted to it—it is too stately, moulded on 
too majestic a scale ; her movements also are too digni- 
fied and have no girlishness. Then her voice is of the 
wrong quality : it is too clear, too fluty and pure and cold 
in tone, not richly enough coloured, not sensitive to the 
artist’s every change of feeling. Finally, Madame 
Eames’s temperament is one that prevents her having 
the faintest understanding, or even a misunderstanding, 
of Marguerite’s temperament. Marguerite is lively 
mercurial, kitten-like ; she is intensely fond of every kin 
of pleasure; she is an expert in voluptuousness ; and 
she never tires of the delicious superficial sensations of 
love and contact with the man she loves. Madame 
Eames, as I have pointed out, is not sprightly or kitten- 
like ; and neither is she at all voluptuous or pleasure- 
loving. The result was an incredible Marguerite—a 
Marguerite whom Faust could not have loved, and who 
could never have loved Faust, especially in the way in 
which the real Marguerite loveshim. Then Mr. Bonnard, 
who played Faust, was the merest stop-gap ; he sings 
well enough, but entirely without distinction, and he 
never attempts anything more in the way of acting than 
the stock of Italian gestures—-those monotonous mean- 
ingless gestures of which we are all so heartily tired. 
Mr. Plangon sang grandly, but hardly Mephistophe- 
leanly ; and Madame Brazzi was anything rather than 
successful with Siebel, The chorus was detestable ; the 
band was ragged and uncertain the whole evening, coarse 
in tone, and often out of tune; the scenery was last 
year’s scenery, with some marks showing where the rain 
had leaked in and run down. Altogether I have seldom 
spent a more melancholy evening ; and the half-empty 
stalls and three-quarter empty boxes did not add to the 
cheerfulness of the scene. 

This was a bad enough start in all conscience ; but on 
Tuesday things were even worse. Komeo and Juliet, a 
weak edition of Fazs/, given without Jean, or Eames, or 
Melba in it—can you imagine such a thing, Mr. Editor ? 
Romeo is not at all an interesting work in itself; and it 
has only drawn large audiences hitherto when big singers 
took the big parts. I do not think that this is necessarily a 
good state of affairs; for I would much rather that 
people rushed to hear an opera than merely to hear 
a singer ; but it is the actual existing state of affairs, and 
we must accept it; and, perhaps, after all, one would 
rather that people wanted to hear Jean de Reszke than a 
bad opera—which Xomeo, in my poor opinion, decidedly 
is. Anyhow, on the second night of the season, things 


had straightway withdrawn from the undertaking. How- 
ever, I will not dwell on these painful episodes ; for 
there was a pleasant surprise ready for us. Perhaps 
after two such dull nights I am inclined to exaggerate, 
or rather, perhaps over-estimated the third performance 
because it contrasted so violently with the two dull nights ; 
but with my hand on my hand I would swear I 
believe that Zannhduser was really excellently given. 
To begin with, Van Dyck, who played Tannhauser, is 
distinctly of the great order of artists. His voice is at 
times far too hard, but it is never cold and unsympathetic; 
and -Van Dyck uses it with skill that cannot be called less 
than superb. He is alittle stouter in person than need 
be the case if he would only think less of his voice and 
daringly go out for long walks like other men; but he 
makes up adroitly and nearly covers his defect. Above 
all, he is strikingly intelligent, full of energy, and has the 
histrionic gift to an uncommon degree ; and his acting is 
so good, so thoroughly satisfying, that it would make him 





worth seeing in the part even though his voice and vocal 
art were less fine than they are. Miss Pacary, who took 
| the part of Elisabeth at the briefest of notice, distinguised 
' herself by singing it with singular beauty and charm ; and 
| she also acted much better than the common everyday 
Italian prima donna. Madame Brazzi’s Venus was also 
pleasing. The orchestra played more than respectably ; 
the scenery was effective; the chorus was perhaps a 
little more bearable than usual, A tremendous crowd 
came to hear the work; they applauded wildly, 
and the applause was well .deserved. After this 
suceess, it was rather disappointing to have regular 
humdrum Italian opera the next nig t; but we put up 
with Verdi’s Aida because Miss Susan Strong and 
Miss Brema appeared in it. All I need say about 
the performance is that they distinguished themselves 
exceedingly, singing as finely as any artist now at Covent 
Garden, and acting very much better than any but the 
best of their colleagues. Passing rapidly over this, and 
over a performance of that wretched work Les Huguenots, 
thenext great event was Lohengrin, with certainlythe most 
splendid and possibly the most expensive cast Covent 
Garden has ever seen. Jean de Reszke as Lohengrin, 
Brother Edouard as the King, Bispham as Telramund, 
Pringle as the Herald, Eames as Elsa, Brema as Ortrud 
—there is a cast for you! Moreover, the orchestra and 
chorus had been well rehearsed, and Anton Seid! con- 
ducted. The result was one of the finest renderings of 
an opera ever given in London—in fact, I venture to say 
| it was the first time we really and truly heard Lohengrin. 
| It is needless to go into details. The singing all round 
was fine, Jean especially doing gloriously ; and the act- 
ing, especially of Brema and Bispham, irreproachable. 
Space is run out, so | leave off abruptly; but next 
month I hope to say what are the prospects of the new 
syndicate remaining as a permanent and vital factor in 
English musical life.—Your devoted servant, 
ITALIANOPHILE. 





Concerts. 


——_e-— — 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
On May 8th the programme of these concerts was devoted to 
Beethoven, and it was a gratifying proof of the advance in 
musical taste to see the hall so densely crowded. The concert 
opened with the overture to King Stephen and ended with The 
Ruins of Athens, a work written for the opening of a new 
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theatre at Pesth in 1812. But greater works of the Bonn com- 
poser were included ; for example, that masterpiece the C minor 
Symphony, which, under the admirable direction of Mr. H. J. 
Wood, proved quite a triumph for the orchestra. Seldom has 
this excellent conductor more emphatically proved his value. 
Beethoven’s violin Concerto was performed by Herr Otto 
Spamer, an artist new to London. He was a pupil of Wil- 
helmj, and has acquired to a considerable extent his teacher’s 
style and technical merits. He has, moreover, a full and agree- 
able tone, and his intonation was excellent. Some may have 
considered Herr Spamer somewhat lacking in warmth of ex- 
pression, but he has so many good qualities that he secured a 
most favourable reception. The violinist introduced the cadenza 
written by his master, and a very difficult and exacting one it 
is, taxing the powers of the executant to the utmost; but 
Herr Spamer was quite equal to his task. It was rather a 
strange and not wholly satisfactory plan to introduce the ‘‘ Car- 
nival” overture of the Russian composer Glazunoff on such an 
occasion. Why not, if the programme was found to be too 
brief, have added something more by Beethoven himself? The 
works of that great master were by no means exhausted. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

THE Commemoration Concert at the Albert Hall on Thursday, 
May 6th, attracted an enormous audience. The entire hall was 
filled, and in the gallery were thousands of visitors contented to 
stand the whole time. The patriotic spirit of the vast audience 
was especially appealed to in Mr. Eaton Faning’s spirited setting 
of Sir Edwin Arnold’s verses ‘‘ The Queen’s Song.” Handel’s 
two Coronation Anthems and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” 
were well suited to the occasion, and their performance did 
credit to the singing of the Royal Choral Society, the solo por- 
tions being brilliantly rendered by Madame Albani, Miss A. 
Williams, Miss Muriel Foster, and Messrs. Edward Lloyd and 
Daniel Price. A very successful item of the concert was ‘* The 
Flag of England,” written by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and com- 
posed by Professor Bridge, who has given to this patriotic song 
the vigour and animation required. At some points it is strik- 
ingly effective, not to say sensational, for the strident brass and 
the thundering drums accent the choral refrain in an almost 
startling manner, and being performed by eight extra cornets 
and a full complement of other brass instruments and side drums, 
the volume of sound left nothing to desire. The gallery 
visitors greeted ‘* The Flag of England” with applause almost 
as deafening as the din produced by its performance, and be- 
sides cheering Dr. Bridge and making him appear three times 
in the orchestra, also called for Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Dr. 
Bridge greatly amused the audience by stating that the writer of 
the verses was absent, but that his mother was present. Madame 
Albani sang the solo with splendid volume of tone, and with her 
accustomed fervour. The support of the Royal Choral Society 
was admirable. There is no doubt that ‘The Flag of Eng- 
land” will be one of the most popular of the patriotic songs 
heard during the Jubilee celebrations. The melody is rhythm- 
ical and easily caught, and its boldness of style is a strong 
recommendation. Itis full of what Mr. John Bright would have 
called ‘‘the Rule Britannia spirit.” Perhaps there is a little 
monotony in the choral refrain, but choral refrains are frequently 
open to that objection. 





MR. FREDERIC LAMOND’S RECITAL. 
WE regretted not to see a larger audience at Mr. Frederic 
Lamoni’s recital on Tuesday, May 4th, at St. James’s Hall, for 
the pianist was heard at his best, and in spite of the discourage- 
ment of a small attendance, Mr. Lamond played through an 
interesting programme in a manner that proved him what all 
amateurs know him to be—a pianist of the first rank. The 
only fault to be found with the performer—one too common 
with modern pianists—was that in Schumann’s ‘‘ Carnaval” he 
was a little deficient in clearness, owing to the speed at which 
the music was taken. A pity this was, because with a more 
moderate ¢empo the interpretation would have been splendid. 
But Mr. Lamond gave a reading of the F minor Sonata of 
Brahms, Op. 5, that was little short of perfect. The andante was 


exquisite in style, and the animation of the scherzo evoked the 
heartiest applause. A nocturne of ‘‘ Russian” Field and his 
own study in D flat were successful items; and as a display of 
executive, talent, his playing of Liszt’s Tarantella from the 
‘* Venice and Naples” set astonished and delighted the audience, 
At Mr. Lamond’s second recital (Tuesday, May 11th) he played 
the ‘‘ Waldstein ’’ Sonata of Beethoven. 





MR. AUGUSTUS HYLLESTED’S RECITAL. 
THERE are some modern composers who seem to have the idea 
that greatness in music can only be achieved in compositions of 
extreme length, and this notion has evidently got firmly fixed in 
the mind of Mr. Augustus Hyllested, who on Tuesday, May 
4th, made his @@bu¢ at St. James’s Hall in the triple capacity of 
composer, conductor, and pianist. Schumann has spoken of 
certain music as being of ‘‘ heavenly length ”; but we can hardly 
describe that of Herr Hyllested as having suggestions of Para- 
dise in proportion to the time occupied in performing it. The 
symphonic poem heard on this occasion lasted about as long as 
an express train would have taken to travel from London to 
Liverpool ; but it was not an example of ‘‘ heavenly length ” 
sportion to Schumann’s idea, for the work was not too 
well performed, and in itself failed to ae pe interesting. The 
composer had studied under Liszt, and had evidently taken that 
musician and also Wagner as his models. The symphonic poem 
is not entirely wanting in merit. There is a scherzo in which 
Herr Hyllested has been joyously inspired, and this proved a 
great relief to hear amid so much that was heavy and monot- 
onous. A choral portion unluckily invited comparisons with 
Beethoven, which placed the composer in an unfortunate posi- 
tion with an audience mostly familiar with the choral symphony 
of the greatest of musicians. Mr. Hyllested had evidently pro- 
fited more by his studies under Liszt the pianist than by his 
attempts to follow in the footsteps of that master as a composer. 
He gave a fairly successful rendering of Beethoven’s FE flat 
Concerto, and was also set down for Liszt’s Concerto in the 
same key ; but by eleven p.m. we felt that musical endurance 
had reached its limits, and the bulk of the audience appeared to 
be of the same opinion. Some willask who is this musician, and 
where does he come from. He was born, we understand, at Stock- 
holm, of Danish parents, and appeared in public as a juvenile 
prodigy at five years ofage. He also officiated for a short period as 
an organist, and earlyin his career visited the United States, where 
for some years he was a professor at Chicago. Although we 
hardly expect Herr Hyllested to make much impression in 
London as a composer, he may yet win some reputation as a 
pianist, being well grounded in the works of the best composers 
for that instrument. But he was ill-advised in coming before 
the public with the longest symphonic work ever heard in this 
country, 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


THERE was a good attendance and an interesting programme at 
the Philharmonic Concert of Wednesday, May 5th, although the 
event clashed a little with the revival of Zhe Veomen of the Guard 
at the Savoy Theatre. The C minor Symphony in c, No. 1, by 
Brahms had an excellent interpretation under the control of Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie, the orchestra being fully up to the Philhar- 
monic standard. Mr. Leonard Borwick was again heard in the 
pianoforte concerto of Professor Villiers Stanford, originally 
produced at a Richter concert two years ago. A second hearing 
revealed new beauties in the work, and the impression made 
was so marked that the composer and pianist were recalled 
twice, and were applauded with the greatest enthusiasm. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's Zempes¢ overture, and Beethoven’s Leonora, 
No. 3, brought out the best qualities of the orchestra and con- 
ductor. Madame Sigrid Arnoldson, who has had extraordinary 
success recently in Russia, sang the ‘‘ Jewel Song” from Faust 
and the ‘*Shadow Song”’ from Dinorah, both well-worn ex- 
amples of ‘‘ prima-donna music,” as it was lately satirically 
called by an emineat musician, but evidently welcome to the 
Philharmonic audience owing to the skill of the vocalist, whose 
brilliancy of style and excellence of intonation, fully justitied the 





enthusiasm evoked on this occasion. The concert of Thursday, 
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May 2oth, brought Mr. MacCunn’s fine Suite, ‘“ Highland 
Memories,” to a hearing, the lovely, dreamy first move- 
ment and the vigorous third being specially appreciated by the 
audience, who warmly applauded the work throughout, and 
recalled the composer (who conducted in person’, three times at 
its close Mr. D'Albert won enthusiastic applause for his 
rendering of the piano part in his own Concerto in £ and in 
Weber’s Concertstiick, giving, in response to persistent encores, 
a movement from Beethoven's Sonata, Op 31. Mme. Albani 
sang with her accustomed success Mozart's ‘‘ Non mi dir,” 
and Handel’s “Ombra mai fu" (better known as Handel’s 
‘* Largo”), and the concert concluded with a fairly good ren- 
dering of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THE popular Gilbert and Sullivan opera Zhe Yeomen of 
the Guard was revived at the Savoy Theatre on May Sth. 
Although there were some inevitable changes in the cast since 
the original performance, the new-comers were all very success- 
ful, and the charming music of Sir Arthur Sullivan allied to the 
brilliant libretto of Mr. W. S. Gilbert afforded the utmost 
enjoyment to a crowded audience. The opera will be certain to 
enjoy a long run. We were glad to see Mr. D’Oyly Carte 
present. The manager has had a long illness, but his presence 
in a private box leads to the hope that his recovery may not be 
far distant. Mr. D’Oyly Carte has done more than any manager 
on behalf of English opera. 








CONCERT AT COVENT GARDEN, 
OPERATIC concerts in the Floral Hall, Covent Garden, used to 
be very attractive years ago; but taste has altered, and now 
lovers of music notice the incongruity of operatic selections 
being performed in the concert-room, where, apart from stage 
accessories, they lose half their effect. The idea of giving a 
concert at Covent Garden on the eve of the season was to make 
an addition to the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, but the 
audience was a small one, although the programme contained 
many interesting items, and several new vocalists appeared-- 
among them being Mdlle. Pacary, the dramatic soprano from 
Brussels, and M. Scaramberg, a new tenor from Monte Carlo. 
Perhaps the most striking effort of the evening was that of M. 
Plancon, the admirable basso, who sang Schumann's ‘‘ Two 
Grenadiers” in French, and produced an extraordinary effect in 
the few bars of the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” introduced by the composer 
at the close. Madame Eames gave Schubert’s song ‘‘The 
Almighty,” with the accompaniment scored for the orchestra by 
Liszt. Madame Marie Engle sang with great brilliancy the 
polacca from Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon. M. Bonnard 
rendered the ‘* Flower Song ’ from Carmen with refinement, and 
Signor Ancona delivered the prologue from /Pagéiacci with 
immense vigour. The orchestra, placed upon the stage behind 
a choice floral display, played Beethoven’s Leonora Overture, 
No. 3, selections from Wagner’s Tristan, and Mancinelli’s 
Cieopatra Overture, a brilliant if not very convincing work. 
Herr Anton Seidl, who returns to England after fifteen years’ 
absence, proved that the reputation he has won was well 
merited. He conducted the Beethoven overture admirably, 
and the management of the Royal Opera may be congratulated 
on having secured his services for the Wagnerian operas, in 
which his abilities will be of the utmost value. It is gratifying 
to record that Herr Seidl was greeted with hearty applause 
when he took his place. Altogether the concert went off rather 
tamely, and was an experiment not likely to be repeated at 
Covent Garden. 


MADAME PATTI’S CONCERT. 


A Patri concert without her brilliant vocal assistance, seems like 
a performance of Hami¥et with the part of the philosophic Dane 
omitted. Happily a splendid substitute was found in Madame 
Albani, who was in fine voice and never sang with greater 
success, She gave “Softly Sighs,” from Weber’s Der 
Freischiits ; the romance from Hérold’s opera Pré aux -Clercs ; 


** Ave Maria” In the latter, M. Johannes Wolff played the 
violin obbligato. Vocal items were contributed also by Miss 
Ada Crossley and Mr. Kennerley Rumford, and instrumental 
pieces by Miss Clara Eissler and Miss Rhill, Mr. Ganz 
— as accompanist with his customary ability. The cause 
of Madame Patti's absence was singular: some dust or ashes 
being blown into one of her eyes during the journey to London 
caused the prima-donna so much pain and discomfort that she 
decided not to sing at the Albert Hall, although sacrificing 700 
— in doing so. She will sing at the above Hall on 
hursday, June 3rd. 





HERR MOTTL’S CONCERT. 

It is fifteen years ago since we heard the admirable artist 
Herr Vogl at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when he performed 
Loge inthe Mibelungen Ring. It was remarkable to hear how 
well his voice was preserved when he sang at Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday, May 11th, in selections from /Parstfa/. He was 
associated with Frau Mottl in the duet from the second act, and 
both artists were heard to the greatest advantage. Miss 
Esther Palliser and a chorus from the Royal College were very 
successful in the Flower Maidens’ scene, and that excellent 
baritone, Mr. Charles Copland, sang the music allotted to 
Klingsor with great ability. The orchestra, conducted by Herr 
Mott! in his finest manner, gave the instrumental selections from 
Parsifal extremely well. The symphonic p»em, ** Aus Bohmens 
Hain und Flur,” by Smetana, was included in the programme, 
and was much admired for its picturesque ideas and for the 
capital playing of the orchestra. 





MR. BISPHAM’S CONCERT. 


On Monday, May toth, Mr. David Bispham gave a concert at 
St. James’s Hall, giving the utmost gratification to a large 
audience by performing the ‘‘ Serious Songs” of Brahms and 
the ‘* Magelone-lieder.” Mr. Bispham renders the best German 
songs so well that it is always a pleasure to hear him, and he 
added to the interest of the music by giving an outline of the story 
connecting Tieck’s romances and the music of Brahms, heard 
on this occasion for the first time in England. The audience 
owed the clever baritone a debt of gratitude for introducing such 
good music, but it is not the first time Mr. Bispham has done 
a similar service. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
Mr. W. S. GILBERT, in one of his comic operas, quizzed what 
he called our “ Illiterate National Anthem.” Mr. Cummings, 
principal of the Guildhall School, has discovered what he 
believes to be the original Latin version as sung in the 
Roman Catholic chapel of James the Second. It opens thus :— 





O Deus optime ! 
Salvum nunc facito 
Regem nostrum ; 
Sit lata victoria, 
Comes et gloria, 
Salvum jam facito 
Tu Dominum. 


After the publication of ‘‘God Save the King,” in 1744, 
improvements were suggested in some of the lines, and in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, in 1745, the following version 
was given :— 
Fame, let thy trumpet sound ; 
Tell all the world around 
Great George is King. 
Tell Rome and France and Spain 
Britannia scorns their chain, 
All their vile arts are vain, } 
Great George is King. 


But Dean Hole has written a new verse to the National 
Anthem, which is more suitable for a Jubilee performance, 
and Madame Albani sang it at the Albert Hall on Thurs- 
day, May 6th. It may be remembered that on the occasion 
of the Queen's marriage a new verse was added, beginning— 


May Heaven her life defend, 
And make her race extend 





Arditi’s vocal waltz entitled ‘‘ Rosebuds,” and Gounod’s 





Wide as her fame. 
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These lines have proved prophetic, Lord Tennyson tried to 
amend the National Anthem on the marriage of the Empress 
Frederick. His lines were :— 


Clothe them with righteousness, 
Crown them with happiness, 
Then with all blessings bless, 


God save een. 


But there is room for improvement even yet in the words of 
the National Anthem. e origin of the music is still dis- 
puted.—It is announced that sever | of the letters written 
Chopin to George Sand will shortly be publicly sold.—It 
appears likely that the ceremonies of the Jubilee will check 
the concert season for a time, but the break in the middle 
of the season will make the autumn concerts all the more 
numerous. Some of them are already announced. 

A lecture was given at the Crystal Palace on April 28th, by 
Professor Bridge, on “ Sixty Years in Music,” Sir George Grove 
being in the chair. The subject was a comparison of music in 
England in 1837 and 1897, the lecturer briefly sketching the 
general condition of the art in 1837, drawing a parallel between 
that condition and that of the present year, and finally, con- 
sidering the forces which have been at work to bring about the 
state we now see. The most striking contrast was in respect of 
musical education, only one English book on theory (Goss’s 
Harmony) being then in existence, and only one teaching institu- 
tion (the Royal Academy of Music) with accommodation for eighty 
pupils, as against the important theoretical works by Prout, 
Stainer, Macfarren, etc., and the immense number of students at 
the R.A.M., R.C.M., Guildhall School of Music, and other 
institutions. In fact, the lecturer attributed the present flourish- 
ing condition of music in England mainly to the vast increase in 
educational advantages, and to the widespread issue of cheap 
editions of good music, which has effected quite a revolution in 
the music trade during these sixty years of her Majesty’s reign— 
Two interesting concerts, almost entirely devoted to old-time 
music, were given by Mr. E. van der Straeten on May 5th and 
19th. The lute, viola d’amore, and viole da gamba (2), were 
played by Messrs. G. and H. St. George and the concert giver, 
with Herr Bonawitz and Mr. J. S. Shedlock at the piano. Much 
of the music (principally from MSS.) was frankly archaic, notable 
exceptions being some pieces for viola d’amore arranged and 
performed by Mr. G. St. George, a fine sonata by F. W. Rust, 
and two remarkably fresh and brilliant sonatas by Ariosti.— 
Madlle. Ella Pancera gave her first pianoforte recital on Thursday 
afternoon, May 2oth, at St James’s Hall, the programme in- 
cluding Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 31, a Chopin Etude and 
Scherzo, Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on a theme by Handel, 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, etc., played with much brilliancy and 
expression. 





NOTES ON THE ACADEMIES. 


THE competition for the Sainton Scholarship took place at the 
Royal Academy of Music-on May Ist. The scholarship was 
awarded to Elsie M. Southgate. The examiners, Messrs. Alfred 
Gibson, W. Frye Parker, and Emile Sauret, highly commended 
Sidney A. Freedman and Margaret S. Holloway. Harry 
Farjeon was awarded the Goring Thomas Scholarship for com- 
position by Alberto Randegger, Frangois Cellier, and Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, examiners. The Fortnightly Concerts take place on 
Saturdays, June 5th and rgth ae examinations will be 
held on June 7th, 8th, 9th, and roth. The Languages examina- 
tion (paper work) will take place on June 11th. The last day 
for receiving names for the Parepa-Rosa Gold Medal (tenors) is 
Saturday, June 12th A chamber concert will be given at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday, the 21st, at three. The Robert 
Newman Prize, consisting of 10 guineas, will be competed for 
on the 26th, and the 28th is the last day for receiving works for 
the Charles Lucas Prize—a silver medal. 

The annual students’ examinations for certificates, medals, 
and diplomas of associateship (A.L.A M.), will commence on 
Monday, June 21st, and continue through the ensuing week, at 
the London Academy of Music. 

For the Guildhall School of Music examinations to be held 
in July there are nine purses of £5 5s. each to be com- 





peted for, for different subjects ; one of £5, one of £3 3s., one 
of £2 2s., and several other prizes, including “The Kanill 
‘ Diamond Jubilee’ Challenge Cup.” 

Four Open Musica] Scholarships will be competed for at 
Trinity College, London, in July next—one Pianoforte, one 
Vocal, one Violin, and ene for another orchestral instrument, 
all tenable for three years. The Benedict Pianoforte Exhibition, 
Sims Reeves Vocal Exhibition, and one exhibition in each of the 
subjects of Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, and Double Bass, 
all tenable for one year, will be offered at the same time. The 
last day of entry is June 5th. The number of candidates for the 
College local examinations in musical knowledge (theory), taking 
place on June 5th, at centres in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Canada, and Jamaica is 3,519, being the largest 
number of candidates ever presented by the Colonies. The 
examinations are identical in every respect with those to be held 
in June in the United Kingdom. 

Concerts are being given by the London Academy, Guildhall 
School of Music, and Trinity College, on dates which are all too 
late for this month's issue. However, notice of at least some of 
them will most probably appear in our next number. 


fHusical Plotes. 

—~— 
THE performances of Signor Tamagno in Verdi’s O¢edio, 
at the Grand Opéra, Paris, drew great crowds and excited 
frantic applause, but there was little of artistic satisfaction 
to be derived from the bellowings of the stentorian tenor. 
Mme. Nordica, from whose engagement much was 
expected, cancelled her engagement with the directors 
after one appearance in Lohengrin; and the part of 
Valentine in the Huguenots, which she was to have played, 
has been assigned to Mme. Breval. This revival of 
Meyerbeer’s chief opera will have a very strong cast, and 
it is evidently intended to make an effort to restore the 
vanishing popularity of this work. The production of 
L’ Etoile, the new ballet of M. André Wormser, coupled 
with a reprise of Massenet’s 7hais, will probably have 
taken place by the end of May. 

THE chief event at the Opera Comique—not forgetting 
the revival of La Dame Blanche and the brilliant 
success of Mdlle. Van Zandt—has been the production of 
Wagner's Flying Dutchman, with the title of Le Vaisseau 
Fantéme, on May 17th. The cast included M. Bouvet as 
the Dutchman, M. Jerome as Eric, M. Belhomme as 
Daland, and Mdlle. Marcy as Senta. Of this we must 
speak further next month. A new opera, Jacqueline, the 
libretto of which is by MM. Henri Cain and Adenis, and 
the music by M. Georges Pfeiffer, has been put in 
rehearsal, and may be expected before long. 

THE perennial Petit Faust of Hervé has been once 
more revived at the Variétés, and after a lapse of twenty- 
eight years is found to have lost little of its power of amuse- 
ment. It is very much to be doubted whether any of the 
modern comic operas will retain as much favour after a 
similar lapse of time. 

ON Good Friday both MM. Colonne and Lamoureux 
treated their audiences to a Wagner selection, but by an 
unaccountable omission which can hardly be explained, 
neither of them gave the piece which was so emphatically 
called for—the Good Friday music from Parszfa/, 

THE Philharmonic Orchestra from Berlin, under Herr 
Nikisch, has given five concerts in Paris. At the first of 
these the Eroica Symphony, containing the funeral 
march, was played (instead of another woe already 
chosen), as a mark of sympathy with reference to the 
great calamity from which the city was suffering, the 
players standing during the performance of the march. 
The scherzo and finale were encored. The other 
pieces played were chiefly by Wagner. 
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A CONCERT has been given to raise funds for the 

erection ot @ monument to the late Henry Litolff. M. 
Paderewski gave his assistance, with the result that a sum 
of 14,000 francs was realized, Among the pieces per- 
formed were two works byLitolff—a sort of symphony, 
entitled “ Les Girondins,” and an overture, “ King Lear,” 
both of which were much admired. Violinists, too, are not 
behind their brethren of the piano in coming forward to 
do honour to their deceased confréves. M. Marsick has 
given his aid at a concert intended to raise funds for the 
erection of a monument to the late Henri Vieyxtemps, 
whilst Signora Teresina Tua has given a commission to 
a Gistinguished sculptor to execute a bust of her late 
teacher M. Massart, to be placed in the Conservatoire. 
_ MM. Raout PuGNo and Ysaye are giving an extremely 
interesting and valuable series of concerts, exhibiting the 
development of the sonata for piano and violin from the 
earliest times to the present day. The works are 
excellently chosen, and the reputation of the players is a 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the renderings. 

THE musical] arrangements in connection with the 
Brussels Exhibition have thus far been singularly 
unlucky. The Cantata of M. Paul Gilson could only be 
performed after several postponements, and, no doubt 
much to the composer’s disappointment, the King was 
unwilling or unable to be present. And now, to crown 
all, it has been discovered that the acoustic qualities of 
the concert hall are so atrocious that musical per- 
formances on any important scale are quite impossible in 
it. Fortunately for M. Gilson, his cantata is intended 
for performance in the open air, but can be sung in any 
hall big enough to contain the 1,200 performers whom it 
employs. A new Mass in D minor, by M. Adolphe 
Samuel, director of the Conservatoire of Ghent, has 


been produced in that town, and is described as a 


work of high merit. . Unfortunately, the appreciation 
of their director’s music by the people of Ghent appears 
to be very limited, as at the second performance, when 
admission was by payment, the whole amount taken was 
six francs, according to Le Ménestrel. 

THE ill-fortune of the Royal Opera of Berlin, as regards 
its choice of novelties, seems to continue. Its latest pro- 
entitled Haschisch, the book 

f which is by Axel Delmar, and the music by Oscar Von 
Chelius, performed for the first time on April 22nd. The 
orchestration of this work shows rather more skill than 
might be expected from one comparatively inexperienced, 
but in other respects it is a piece of little importance. It 
is not a little curious that such an old-fashioned work as 
Lortzing’s Undine has had twenty performances in the 
first quarter of the year, whilst Wagner’s Lohengrin, hitherto 
one of the stock pieces of the Berlin repertoire, has not 

given once, for want of a tenor. The annual 
holidays begin on June Ist, so that no more novelties need 
be expected this season, which is generally regarded as 
having been a most disappointing one. 

THE popularity of English operettas in Berlin appears 
to be steadily onthe increase. The latest addition to the 
list is Zhe Geisha, which was produced in a German 
version by C. M. Rohr and Julius Freund at the Lessing 
Theatre on May Ist, and received with great favour. 

THE concert season at Berlin has cometoaclose. The 
last two concerts of any importance were the ninth of the 
Kgl. Kapelle, which included as usual Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony, and the concert of the Philharmonic Choir, 
on April 23rd, at which Professor Stanford’s Choral Ballad 
“ The Revenge” was given for the first time in Germany. 
The work seems to have been favourably received by the 
audience, but is judged by the critics with a severity not 
perhaps entirely due to their want of appreciation of its 





musical merits. Five young American compesers gave a 
concert to intreduce specimens of their music, the two 
most successful items being a suite, “ Lorna Doone,” by 
Arthur Nevin, and a “Suite Miniature” by Otto 
Floersheim. M. Colonne, from Paris, conducted a concert 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, but did not succeed in 
inspiring the Berlin crities with any such opinion of his 
ability as a conduetor as is entertained in Paris. 

*D’ALBERT’S Gernot, which was produced at Mannheim 
on April 11th, had three performances up to May oth, which 
does not look like a great success. Herr Lessmann, an 
enthusiastic champion of the composer, describes it as a 
great advance on D’Albert’s previous operas, and says 
that it proves that he can write really dramatic music ; 
but we are under the impression that Herr Lessmann has 
told us that the previous works proved that. What remains 
to be proved is, whether he can write interesting music 
which will attract audiences. The introduction of fairy 
characters into a story of human life and passion is here 
most clumsily m , and will probably always be a 
stumbling block in the way of the success of the opera. 

BUNGERT's opera Odysseus’ Heimkehr (The Return of 
Ulysses), which has been performed nearly thirty times at 
Dresden, has been accepted for performance at Berlin 
and Hamburg. 

IN reply to a letter from the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde informing her of the death of Brahms, Fran 
Cosima Wagner has addressed a letter to Herr Richter in 
which she says that her long absence from the concert 
world has left her in entire ignorance of the compositions 
of the deceased—surely a very singular confession, if we 
are to ome it literally. However, she speaks with much 
respect of Brahms’ character and lofty views of art. An 
odd report is in circulation that Siegfried Wagner is 
engaged on a comic opera founded on one of Grimm’s 
Marchen, Der Barenhduter, of which the first act is 
complete. Herr Lessmann unkindly remarks that if the 
opera is ever completed he has no doubt that it will be 
very comic. 

HOSE who hoped that Brahms might have left some 
posthumous compositions of importance will be disap- 
pointed to hear that nothing has been found but a few 
songs and a book of Chorales for the Protestant service. 

HE festival of chamber music given by the Beethoven- 
Haus Verein at Bonn was, in consequence of the death 
of Herr Brahms, turned intoa commemorative festival for 
the deceased composer, and a large number of his works 
were produced. Five concerts were given, the programmes 
of which were devoted exclusively to works by Beethoven 
and Brahms. The performers were all artists of the 
highest eminence, and included Joachim, L. Borwick, 
Muhlfeld, Willy Hess, and others, with Mdlle. Prégi and 
Fri. Charlotte Huhn, etc., as vocalists. 

THE casts for this year’s performances of the Ring and 
Parsifal at Bayreuth are now announced. Herr Richter 
and Siegfried Wagner will conduct the Ring; Herr Mottl 
and Herr Seidl, Parsifa/. Inthe latter work, Miss Brema 
and Fri. v. Mildenburg will play oo! ; Van Dyck and 
Griining, Parsifal ; Grengg and Wachter, Gurnemanz ; 
Perron and Van Rooy, Amfortas, For the Ring des 
Nibelungen, Briinnhilde is to be played by Frau Ellen 
Gulbranson ; Sieglinde by Frau Sucher; Fricka by Miss 
Marie Brema ; Erda and Waltraute by Frau Schumann- 
Heink ; Siegfried by Vogl, Burgstaller, and Griining ; 
Wotan by Perron and Van Rooy ; e by Vogl ; Alberich 
by Friedrichs; Mime by Breuer; Hagen by Greef; 
Fafner and Fasolt by Elmblad and Wachter. The 
formances begin on July 19th, and end on August 19t 

THE seventy-fourth Lower Rhine musical festival takes 
place this year at Aix-la-Chapelle on June 6th, 7th, 8th. The 
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programmesannounce nonew work, but include Beethoven’s 
Sinfonia Eroica and Missa Solemnis, Brahms’ fourth Sym- 
phony in E minor, the Beatitudes of César Franck, 
Strauss’ Don Juan, Dvorak’s “ Carnival” Overture, Bach’s 
Suite in ‘D, and the final scene from the Meistersinger. 
The soloists engaged are Frau Gmiir-Harloff, Mdlle. 
Camilla Landi, Frau Cramer-Schleger, Madame Teresa 
Carrefio (pianist), and Herren Zur-Miihlen, Perron, and 
Sistermans. 

HERR RICHARD STRAUSS has just finished the com- 
position of two choruses in sixteen parts. We are not 
informed what words have been chosen for these 
polyphonic compositions. 

THE new German operas of the month include Die 
Halliger by F. E. Koch (Cologne, April 15th), a work of 
decided merit, which was received with some favour ; 
Die Rosenthalerin by Anton Riickauf (Dresden, May 7th), 
which may perhaps be characterized as a mild imitation 
of Die Meistersinger, with Albert Diirer in the place of 
Hans Sachs; and Agnola, an opera in two acts by 
K. J. Schwab, produced at Augsburg, April 13th. 

ON May 7th, Brahms’ birthday, the Tonkiinstlerverein 
of Vienna distributed the sum of one thousand florins 
among various poor musicians, their relatives and 
orphans, in memory of the deceased composer. 

THE financial condition of the Court theatres of Vienna 
is anything but satisfactory, notwithstanding a subvention 
of 300,000 florins. The Court Opera House shows a 
deficit of 50,000 florins, which is attributed to the expense 
of mounting certain novelties which have failed to attract. 
At the Hofburg theatre the deficit iseven greater. Some 
enthusiasts hope that the engagement of Herr Gustav 
Mahler as Hofgcapellmeister will lead to a better state 
of things. 

THE famous singer Frau Materna, who retired from the 
stage last year, has now also bid farewell to the concert 
room. At her farewell concert, on April 22nd, she sang 
the air of Elizabeth from TZannhduser, and Isolde’s 
death song, with such grandeur of voice and style as to 
make her retirement appear quite unnecessary. After the 
storm of applause had subsided, the singer spoke a few 
touching words of farewell, in which she recalled that it 
was in that hall twenty-five years before, that she had sung 
fragments of the music of Briinnhilde and been chosen 
by Wagner to play the part of his heroine. 


Mr. HENSCHEL’S Stabat Mater has been performed in 
the Martin Luther Church at Dresden, the composer and 
his wife taking the soprano and baritone solos. They 
also gave one of their delightful vocal concerts, which did 
not fail to obtain the usual success. 

A NEW opera, Don Quixote, by Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl, the 
composer of that very successful work Der Evangelimann, 
will be produced at the Royal Opera of Berlin early in 
the next season. 

MISS MARGARET MACINTYRE will in October next 
enter upon a tour through Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
and Roumania. She will whenever possible appear on 
the stage in opera, and her repertoire includes parts in 
German, French, and Italian opera. 

WE read in the Allg. Musik Zeitung that the American 
tour of Madame Teresa Carrefio has been so successful 
that the lady determined to prolong it to twice the length 
originally intended. The Mus. Wochendlatt, however, 
declares that from a desire to see her children again, she 
has abandoned her contemplated tour to California and 
will return to Europe forthwith. 

THE opera A basso porto, by Nicolo Spinelli, one of 
the most successful imitations of the Cavalleria, which 
has already been played in several German towns with 





much success, has just been given at Breslau, Mme. Moran- 
Olden making a great hit in the part of the heroine. 

A LETTER by Brahms’ intimate friend J. V. Widmann, 
published in the Magasin fiir Literatur, shows that Brahms 
in former years did unquestionably indulge the idea of 
composing an opera, and thought of setting a comedy by 
the Italian writer Gozzi, but as he grew older the idea 
seems to have lost its attraction for him. 

THE new opera in four acts, La Bohéme, by Signor 
Leoncavallo, was produced at the La Fenice Theatre of 
Venice on May 6th, with indisputable if not very brilliant 
success. The composer has adapted his scenes from 
Murger’s tale much in the same fashion as his rival 
Puccini, whose work was also brought out at another 
theatre in Venice a few days before the production of 
Leoncavallo’s. Both operas appear to be worthy pro- 
ductions of the modern Italian school, and time must 
decide which is the superior work. 

THE reputed millionaire composer, Baron Alberto 
Franchetti, seems to have had but small success with his 
first comic opera, M. de Pourceaugnac, which was given 
for the first time at the La Scala Theatre of Milan on 
April roth. The subject was not found to be very well 
suited to musical treatment, and the Baron’s music 
lacks freshness and humour. 

AT the invitation of the Societa del Quartetto of Milan, 
Lady Hallé gave two concerts at the Conservatorio, and 
excited the enthusiasm of her audiences by a brilliant 
performance of some of the most popular pieces of her 
repertoire. 

A NEW prodigy, who will shortly be introduced to the 
musical world, is the son of Signor Mascagni, aged eight 
years, who is studying the violin with Professor Frontali 
at the Liceo Rossini of Pesaro. 

A VERY large and handsome new theatre, called the 
Teatro Massimo Vittorio Emanuele, has just been erected 
at Palermo. This edifice, which has been twenty-two 
years in building, will contain over 3,000 spectators, and 
has cost about six and a half million francs. 

IT is reported that the post of director of the Conserva- 
torio of Milan, vacant by the death of Bazzini, has been 
offered to Signor Martucci, the well-known pianist and 
composer of Bologna, and declined by him. 

SIGNOR GIORDANO’S opera, Andrea Chenier, has been 
performed at the Imperial Opera at Moscow, with 
Madame de Nuovina and Signor Battistini in the chief 
parts. It had great success. 

Mr. WALTER DAMROSCH’s German opera season at 
New York is mainly devoted to the works of Wagner, but 
the performances in general can hardly be described as 
more than respectable, though the company includes such 
stars as Mesdames Nordica, Lily Lehmann, Gadski, and 
MM. Kalisch, Kraus, and Fisher, etc. Mr. Grau is 
also giving a short supplementary season of Italian 
opera of little importance. A performance was to be 
given for the benefit of the daughter of his late partner, 
Mr. Abbey. 

DEATHS.—Mr. William Thomas Best, the famous 
organist, died at Liverpool on May roth. Best, who was 
born at Carlisle, August 13th, 1826, was originally intended 
for a civil engineer, but, not caring for his profession, he 
devoted his attention to organ-playing ; and, after hold- 
ing several posts as organist in Liverpool and London, 
he was in 1855 appointed organist at St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. The new organ in this building—the finest 
in the provinces—was then just finished, and the post 
of organist was keenly sought after. Mr. Best held the 
appointment for nearly forty years, until February, 
1894, when he retired owing to ill-health_—-We have 
also to record the death, about the middle of May, of 
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Mr. Thurley Beale, the well-known baritone vocalist ; 
also of Mr. Ernest Lockwood, harpist at the Crystal 
Palace and other classical concerts.—Signor Stagno, a 
well-known fenore robusto, the husband of Signora Gemma 
Bellincioni, died on April 26th. He first appeared in 


London at Her Majesty’s Theatre, as far back as 1865. 
in the character of Jacquino in Fidelio.— Salvatore 
Meluzzi, an Italian composer of church music, died on 
April 17th, at the age of 84. 


DiAMOND JUBILEE MARCH. 
By CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


. Pianoforte Solo 
Pianoforte Duet 
. Organ ... ‘eon si 
. Full Orchestra. 
(a) Score (Kdition No. 7o16a)_... < 
(6) Orchestral Parts (Edition No. 70164) 
(See Our Music Paces.) 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


HYMN TO THE QUEEN. 


In Celebration of Her Majesty's Reign, 
The Longest, the Grandest in History. 
Music by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Words by ARTHUR ECKERSLEY, 
Folio, price 4s. 8vo Edition (No, 8820), net, 2d. 
No. 8820a. The voice part only, in Tonic Solfa notation, net, rd. 
Full Score and Orchestra Parts on Application. 





net 
net 





‘* Here we have a bold, musicianly song, which bursts quite appropriately 
at the end of each verse into the closing strains of the National Anthem.”— 
Daily Telegraph, 15th January, 1897. 

‘*4 showy, spirited, and inspiring song with chorus.’—Musical News, 
February 13th, 1897. 


“Written with considerable skill.”--February 6th. 
clever.”—March 27th,—Misicat Standard 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 


Patriotic Song for Bass or Baritone Voice. 


By EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 


No. 1. Original Edition in & flat “~<  - 
2. Transposed Edition in G 


Spirited and 


4/- 
4l- 
“*Edmondstoune Duncau’s setting for bass or basitone of ‘ Ye Mariners of 
England’ is decidedly vigorous and tuneful, and the straightforward blunt- 
ness of the melody is quite in keeping.” — The Times, May sth, 1896. 
“Asong. . available for any voice, . + with a good swing 
and in musicianly style.” —Musical News, April 4th, 1896. 
London; AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


IGHLAND REELS AND STRATHSPEYS 
(30) arranged for the Pianoforte by 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 6252. Net, ts. 

‘An arrangement of thirty Highland reels and strathspeys by Alfred 
Moffat is most welcome, and the work has been done with taste and 
intelligence.’”’— Zhe 7tmes, January 4th, yA 

“This is a very handy book of thirty Scottish national dances, newl 
arranged for the pianotorte by Alfred Moffat.”—Monthly Musical Re 
January, 1897. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





Per‘ormed at the Crystal Palace, Saturday, March 13th, 1897, and at 
The Pnilharmonic Concert, Thursday, May 2oth, 1897. 


IGHLAND MEMORIES. 
Suite of 3 Scottish Scenes, for Orchestra, by 
HAMISH MacCUNN, 


Op. 30. No. 1, By the Burnside; 2, On the Loch; 3, Harvest Dance. 
Arranged by the Composer for 


Pianoforte Solo (Augener’s Edition, No. 6216), net, 2s. 
Pianoforte Duet (Augener’s Edition, No. 6995), net, 2s. 6d. 
Violin and Piano (Augener’s Edition, No. 7520), net, 2s. 6d. 


REVIEWS OF SATURDAY CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT 
OF MARCH 13TH, 18y7. 

“It was pleasant on Saturday to see the name of Hamish MacCunn 
figuring again in the programme. On this occasion the young Scottish 
composer was repr d by a new suite, entitled ‘ Highland Memories,’ 
the three movements of which are labelled respectively ‘ By the Burn-ide,’ 
‘On the Loch,’ and ‘A Harvest Dance.’ These are agreeable and charac- 
teristic pieces, highly charged with that local colour which Mr. MacCunn is 
always able to apply with so happy a touch. The principal melody of the 
first movement is singularly beauttul ; while there is no resisting the stamp 
and swing of the ‘ Highland Dance.’ In a word, this modest little suite puts 
forward a strong claim to the admiration of the musician, and easily earns 
warm compliments for its composer.”— The Daily Telegraph, March 1sth, 
1897. 

‘*The programme included a cleverly scored instrumental suite entitled 
* Highland Beapion, by Mr. Hamish MacCunn, now heard for the first 
time under the direction of the composer. Mr. MacCunn is never heard to 
greater advantage than when he essays the vé/e of the musical landscapist, 
so to speak, and his new work is worthy of the pen which gave us that beau- 
tiful overture ‘Land of the Mountain and the Flood.’”—/he Guardian, 
March 17th, 1897. 

‘*A pleasing new work by Mr. MacCunn was given and conducted by 
the composer. It consists of three * Highland Memories,’ making up a little 
suite ; the first of the pieces, ‘By the Burnside,’ has the charm and in- 
dividuality which distinguished the composer's earlier productions.” — 7'he 
Times, March 16th, 1897. 

**The only novelty was Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s new orchestral suite 
entitled ‘ Highland Memories,’ a work which has already been published as 
a pianoforte solo, a piano duet, and a duet for violin and pianoforte. 
Although this was its first hearing in public in its original orchestral form, 
Mr. MacCunn’s ‘ Highland Memories’ must have beeu pleasurable ones, for 
the three sketches of which the suite consists are of the brightest and most 
melodious character. ‘This is particularly the case in respect to the very 
charming middle movement, entitled ‘On the Loch,’ while the final section, 
‘A Harvest Dance,’ might also have been signed by Mendelssohn. Mr. 
MacCunn, who conducted in person, had a very hearty recall.”— The Daily 
.Vews, March 15th, 1897. 








‘* Three of the most delightful sketches we have seen for a very long time, 
and teeming with really beautiful melody from beginning to end. They are 
entirely fresh, and written with an ease and finish that is quite refreshing, 
and are moreover delight/udly Scotch.” —Books and Bookseliing, May, 1897. 

“Three attractive little pieces, in which the Scotch element, whether of 
melody or rhythm, is not lacking. They are, however, no bald imitation of 
national music, but contain new as well as old effects. No. 1, with its quiet, 
expressive opening and quiet close, and its agitated middle section — 
is very pleasing. No, 2 has gliding modulation which well depicts the 
movement of a boat on smooth water. No. 3 is crisp and charactetistic.” 
—London and Provincial Music Traaes Review, Apmil 16th, 1897. 

** All three movements are highly characteristic and possess a freshness 
that is most enjoyable. ‘The violin student of fair ability will have no diffi- 
culty in making a good effect with these pieces.” — 7he Strad, April, 1897. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





COMPLETE 
SCALES, CHORDS, AND 
ARPEGGIOS. 


Comprising all the diatonic and chromatic scales in positions, 
in double notes, and glissando, also extended arpeggi on 
common chords, and chords of the dominant and diminished 
seventh, besides authentic cadences in all keys. 


Compiled by A. LAUBACH. 
With English or Continental Fingering, 
Price 6s, each. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch ; 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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MERRY MIMIC MEASURES. | 


36 Action SonGs. 
The Words by E. M. TRAQUAIR and EDWARD OXENFORD. 
The Music by 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 


In Staff and Tonic Sol-Fa Notation. 
Edition No. 8929. Net, 1s. 6d. 


“Really, one feels tempted to review this under three heads, like a 
sermon—music, words, and actions! Though music teachers will probably 
only care if the music is good, the children will be more interested in the 
words, and the audiences (for »omehow one inseparably connects action 
songs with ‘breaking-up’ concerts) will look most for novel or pretty 
actions, Well, we suppose one need not say much about the last, except to 
mention, in passing, he distinctly novel and ‘taking’ umbrella actions in 
* Sunbeams and Showers,’ and that ‘ Aboard our Boat,’ ‘ Nuts and Nettles, 
wee of the May,’ ‘Sowing and Reaping,’ are also specially effective. 

th regard to the words by E. M. Traquair and Edward Oxenford, most 
of those by the latter are very clever and amusing ; such, for instance, as 
the delightful ‘ Disobedient Ducklings,’ ‘Sunbeams and Showers,’ ‘ Nuts 
and Nettles,’ and ‘Our Army.’ Miss Traquair is to be congratulated on 
two capital games, ‘The Bird in the Apple Tree,’ and ‘Cat and Mouse, 
just the thing for little children. _+ Nowastothe music. Most of it 
is bright and ‘catchy,’ with accompaniments simple enough for elder sisters 
or Board School pupil teachers, and there is plenty of variety among the 
thirty-six different tunes. The ‘Shepherdesses,’ or instance, irresistibly 
suggests a hymn, while the music to ‘ There’s nothing else so dear,’ would 
ray make a beautiful hymn tune, and even that most quaint and charming 
song, ‘The Disobedient Ducklings,’ is a shade too ecclesiastical for the 
funny verses. Now the worst has been said—and that's not very bad !—let 
us pick out just a few special favourites, of which both words and music are 
capital, ‘Sunbeams and Showers,’ ‘ Nuts and Nettles’ (already mentioned), 
*The Merry-go-round,’ ‘ Spring's Ball,’ ‘Our Army’ (a delightfully vigorous 
march), Tally ho !’ ‘Aboard our Boat,’ ‘Gallant Soldiers, * Our B 
Band,’ the last five being sure to be popular with ie For the rest, the 
work should have a large circulation, for it is thoroughly practical in every 
way, not least so in having the tonic sol-fa notation printed below the 
stave containing the voice part, and being so arranged that nearly all the 
acoumpanupenss can be played without having to turn over a page.”’— 
Monthly Musical Record, June yst, 1897. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 


BURLETTA. 


Pezzo BRILLANTE PER PIANOFORTE DI 
Cost. DE CRESCENZO. Op. 92. 


Price 3s. 

“Quaintness and novelty of idea are the chief characteristics of this 
interesting composition, which manifests throughout the touch of a master 
hand.” —Qyeen, March 27th, 1897. 

“A piquant and most inviting solo.”—Musical Opinion, November, 1896. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 
City Branch—22, Newgate Street. 


. SUITE DE PIECES 


for Pianoforte Duet. 


By S. P. WADDINGTON. 
No. 1,0 ; 2 B : }; Intermezzo; 4, Sérénade Espagnole ; 
5, Finale. 


8vo. 














2 


Edition No. 8644. Net, as. 6d. 


‘It is indeed gratifying te meet with such highly promising work, presum- 
ably from the hand of a young English composer. We trust it will obtain 
cordial recognition from the musical public, and thereby encourage him to 
put forth his best powers in the future.”"—Monthly Musical Record, March, 


‘ A work of remarkable beauty, possessing the great merit of being con- 
trived in the first. instance for this combination All the five pieces are 
original and musivianly, and each deserves to find friends wherever it is 
heard.” —The Times, January 4th, 1897. 

“Though only moderately difficult, the several numbers will be found 
beiltiant and attractive, while the finale is especially pleasing.”—Musical 
News. 

“The five movements are full of fancy and graceful treatment, and the 
work is quite one of the most ssful ¢ ions originally designed 


for two performers on the piano.” — Times, May 4th, 1897. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 





Performed at the Promenade Concerts. 
ETES GALANTES. 


Miniature Suite for Orchestra (founded on Poems by Paul Verlaine),by 
PERCY PITT. 
Op. 24 (1, Cortége; 2, Marionettes; 3, Sentimental Interlude ; 


me; 5. Finale). Arranged for Pianoforte Duet by the 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 8596). Price, net, 3s. 


» Colom- 
omposer 


** An orchestral novelty was forthcoming in the shape of the Mjniature 
Suite, ‘ Fétes Galantes,’ from the pen of Mr. Percy Pitt, a young composer 
with whom Queen’s Hall audiences had exchanged greetings on previous 
occasions. The work, founded on Verlaine’s poem, contains five movements. 
In the first, and again in the last of these, Spanish rhythms are effectively 
employed in the Bizet manner, an exhilarating ‘Tarantella’ proving a 
feature in the Dp me egg finale. The section entitled ‘Colombine’ 
is graceful and engaging; while the ‘Sentimental Interlude’ contains 
several thoughtful and ingenious passages, and altogether Mr. Pitt, by 
means of his latest work bearing so studiously modest a title, furnishes 
evidence that he is now making rapid progress in his art.”"—TZelegraph, 
December 14th, 1896. 


**On Saturday it was the turn of Mr. Percy Pitt, one of the most gifted 
among the younger English composers of the day. His ‘ Miniature Suite’ 
is altogether a charming work, light, graceful, melodious, and delightfully 
scored,” —Morning Post, December 14th, 1896. 








ILLIAM HURLSTONE. 


Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte. 


Edition No, 7507. 
2s. 6d. net. 57 


Price 


“‘A very remarkable sonata for violin and piano by W. Y. Hurlstone has 
not only originality and constructive power, but its themes are broad, 
dignified, and finely contrasted with each other, and the ideas are expressed 
with much sincerity and effect.” — Z"émes, April 16th, 1897. 


“We incline to the opinion that herein lies a greater degree of cleverness 
than of inspiration. However, the lack of spontaneity in certain portions of 
the work might well be rendered less apparent by two ble utapts, 
since there is no denying the effective manner in which =a of the sonata 
is written.” — Daily Telegraph, January 15th, 1897. 

“It is in three movements, and the subjects of a melodious character, 

+ The opening allegro (p minor) seems less spontaneously written 
than the rest of the sonata, but with less of coherence it has perhaps more of 
the intellectual element. We can speak in terms of great praise of the 
andante moderato (G major) which follows, It is a piece of beautiful can- 
tabile writing, calm and peaceful, interrupted by some passionate phrases in 
the minor of quite Hungarian temper. They are marked foco animato, 
but the player is tempted to give a reading molto animato, being carried 
away by their irresistible extyain, The first subject of the last movement 
also is full of ‘go,’ and the second subject, in which old material is re- 
verted to, not without a certain dignity. It only remains to add that a few 
bars of recitative precede the resumption of the first subject, and that the 
_ concludes with much brilliancy.”—-Mfusical News, February 13th, 
1897. 


_ ‘The last movement of this certainly able work is ‘fresh,’ and of con- 
siderable cleverness and interest.”"—Musical Standard, Februrary 6th, 1897. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





ADVICE AND HINTS 


FOR MUSICAL YOUTH, sy 
CARL REINECKE. 


Price gd. net. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





R. NORRIS CROKER, Author of “Handbook 
for Singers’ and ‘“‘ Seventy Vocal Exercises ”’ (Augenet & Co.), 
gives Lessons in town, in Voice Propuction. During Vacations 


M 


he also gives a special Series of Lessons to Teachers, &c. For terms, 





address—Mr. Norris Croker, 24, The Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W. 
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THE FIRST INSTRUCTION 


IN VIOLIN-PLAYING. 


By R. HOFMANN. 


Op. ge. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 5668, net 4s. 
Or in 2 Books. Edition No. 56684. Book I., net as. 
IT., net 2s. 6d. 


” ” »” 
CONTENTS. 
Part 1. 
The Violin and Bow, and constituent pants. 
Attitude of the Player and manner of holding the violin. 
Holding the bow ; position of the body and management of the bow. 
Leaming the notes ; shape and value of the notes and rests. 
Triplets, quadruplets, and sextuplets. 
Foss Dowlons on tee 
irst 's on the four strings. 

First placing of the rst and > on the strings. 
On semibreves, minims, crotchets, and their rests. 
Bowing two open strings next one another. 
Mixed minims and crotchets on the A, E, and pb strings. 
On dotted minims. 
Placing the 1st, and, and 3rd fingers on the A, E, and p strings, respectively. 
2, 3, and 4 notes on the A, b, and E strings, slurred in one bow. : 
Detached and slurred progressions of ands, 3rds, and 4ths on the four strings, 
Scale and chord studies. 
Studies on the 4 and , A and D, G and p strings, and on the up-beat. 
Minims and crotchets ; Studies on syncopated notes. 
Melodious exercises on the preceding studies. 
Placing the 4th finger on the strings. 
Progressions of a 2nd, 3rd, 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, and octave. 
On quavers, quaver rests, and quaver triplets. 
Scale and Chord studies (¥, 8 flat, G majors; G minor). 
Melodious studies employing quavers and quaver rests. 
Exercises on slurring over two strings, and on dotted crotchets. 
Melodious studies with slurring over two strings. 
2, 3, and 4 detached notes im one bow (up and down bow respectively). 
Melodious exercises on the preceding studies. 


’ PaRT 2. 
Exercises on syncopated notes. , 
l¢ and Chord studies (c, a, # major and minor ; 5 flat and ge flat major). 
elodious studies on slurring Podeny strings. 
On semiquavers. _ 
On semiquaver triplets. 
Melodious studies employing semiquavers. 
‘Two notes of unequal alas in one bow, detached and slurred, 
Melodious exercises. 
Exercises on drawing along the 1st, znd, 3rd, and 4th fingers. 
Exercise on the extension and drawing back of the fingers, 
On demisemiquavers. 
On demisemiquaver triplets. 
Melodious exercises on the preceding studies, . , é 
Scale and Chord studies in all keys, using the most varied bowings in the 
; Itlon. 
¢ studies in the first position, 
m the Ornaments. 
List of the most frequently used Italian words. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 


ALBUM OF STUDIES. 


A collection of 100 Studies, selected from the works of J. S. 
Bach, Bertini, Clementi, Cramer, Czerny, Handel, Hummel, 
Loeschhorn, J. Schmitt, and Steibelt, arranged in progressive 
order from the elementary up to an advanced stage of technical 
exécution, edited and revised 


by R. KLEINMICHEL. 





s. d, 
Vy ad 
un 
Cte 
peer 


61932 ~— Book I., containing Studies 1 to 25 

61936 26 to 50 

51 to 75 

76 to 400 eee em 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


+ net 
net 
net 
net 


” 
” 
” 





NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Arranged as a brilliant fantasia for Pianofoste solo by 
WILHELM CHRISTIAN SELLE. 


Priga 33. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9191. 
Tuirp Eprrton. Bound. Price, net, 1s. 


perspicuous arrangemen 
Mr. 
distinctly useful."—Musica? News, 
“... We have ined this 
pleneure. Mr. Pet 
as 
‘ommon 
ined witho misty . 
k is divided into short lessons, on which are founded 
appropriate exercises. The arrangement of the matter is well ht out, 
and excellent in every way. It is difficult to find fault with the definitions, 
The book is a valuable one, and we strongly recommend it.”—7he Schoo 
Music Review, September 1, 1896. 
AUGENER & CO,, 199, Regent Street & 22, NewSate Street, London. 
School Department ; 81, Regent Street, W. 


INTRODUCTION 
STUDY OF THEORY. 


TO THE 
A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,’’ and intended to prepare 
the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 


BY 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
Augener’s Edition No. 9192. Crown 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
Extract from Author s Preface. 
“This ‘ Introduction to the Study af Theory’ deals with the humble but 
necessary stage preceding the first lessons in Harmony prepen. And I would 
fain hope that it ‘prove a suitable preparation for Professor Prout’s series of 


theoretical warks. 
along which the ‘Introduction’ move are these I have found 


+ + + The little 





“The li 
most useful, most interesting, and most stimulating to pupils. As they are 
somewhat nventional, f may be allowed a few words of explanation. 

‘*A considerable proportion of the book is devoted to the subject of 
* Tonality,’ which ought to be so clear in the mind of every student, however 
young. The chapters which refer to chords were written on the assumption 
that it is ible and desirable a pupil should be able to com- 
mon chords, dominant sevenths, diminished sevenths, cadences, augmented 
sixths, ete., in any key, even although he is no further in his harmony exer- 
cises than filling in an alto between given soprano and \° : 

** The examples have been — when possible, from the most familiar 
sources, that they should be readily recognised and easily retained in the 
memory. 

“IT am deeply conscious of many shortcomings, and can only hope that, in 
suggestion at least, my little book may prove a contribution towards the 
problem which is pressing so clamantly for solution—How to interest young 
pupils in Harmony and to introduce them to its systematic study.” 

Extract from a letter from Proressor E, Prout:— 

‘* Best thanks for the copy of your “Introduction to the Study of Theory,’ 
which you have done me - & honour of dedicating tome, I have read it 
very carefully, and consider it admirable in its clearness and simplicity.” 

Extract from a letter from Proressor Nigcks, 

“* Your ‘Introduction to the Study of Theory’ is a clearly and interestingly 
written book, which will be read with pleasure by teachers and studied with 
advantage by learners. The musical illustrations are truly and delightfully 
illustrated.” 

London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street. 
Library and School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 





EW CATALOGUES OF 
the “AUGENER EDITION” 


(Forming Vol. V. of Augener’s Catalogues). 
Vol. V. Complete, or in Parts. 
Part I.—PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
I1.—ORGAN AND HARMONIUM MUSIC. 


IIL.—STRING AND WIND INSTRUMENTS. 
(Violin, Violoncello, Flute, &e.) 


IV..VOCAL MUSIC. 
V.—BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
To be hag gratis of the Publishers. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W.; 22, Newgate Street, E.C,j 
and 81, Regent Street, W., London. 
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OVELTIES N OUVEAUTES | Novelties, Instrumental (continued) : - s.d. 
published on (Nova) publiées SCHROEDER, CARL, Vermmaeeees: | Studies 
897, b I , 1897, ch in style. A collection of striking aad favourite 
ann ae a ——— Pieces of Old Masters arranged for Violoncello, 
AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT STREET, W., with Pianoforte accompaniment :— 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. No. 55 J. Haydn. ate Serenade... ee me. 
Ouignes, engraved, and printed in England, .W. A. Mozart. Gavo te in flat . 2 6 
Paper of English manufacture. = — Pantomime ove ooo w“ =" 
58. —— Gavotte in A major ... we «wn #6 
i diti . 
Ninbe PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). — s. @. BOOK ON MUSIC. 
BERTINI, H. Studies, Revised and fingered after . “a 
after the modern method by A, Laubach. C.:— 91842 PROUT, EBENEZER. 1 ania, to ‘‘ Double _ 
Counterpoint and Canon”’ .., . net 6 
6081 12 short Pieces, each ‘preceded by a Prelude (12 
petits Morceaux, précédés chacun d’un nar Mare oS 
composés exp’essément pour les Eléves) ..._ net 1 —| AUGENER & Co, 1 199, REGENT STREET, London, W 
KIRCHNER, F. Polka a Capriccio, Op. 715 3- Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, 
KLEINMICHEL, R. Album of Studies. A Col- and Publishing Business. 
lection of 100 Studies, selected from the works of b 4 
J. S. Bach, Bertini, Clementi, Cramer, Czerny, a 
Handel, Hummel, Loeschhorn, J. Schmitt, and City Branch—22, NEWGATE Street, E.C. 
Steibelt, arranged in progressive order from the . P 
elementary up to an advanced stage of technical School Department and Musical Library 
execution, edited and revised. C. 81, REGENT STREET, W. 
" III., containing Studi se t 2— 
pad — IV., pence Sean Ae ga i . ot Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 


PAUER, E. Vocal Works by Great Masters, tran- 
scribed 


W. A. Mozart. Separation and Reunion ; 

6321c RACHMANINOFF, S. Album. Vol. III. (Mélodie, 

Humoreske, Romance, & Mazurka) ane, eet 

RIEMANN, DR. H. New Pianoforte School (Neue 
Klavierschule). Step I. : — 


PartIV. 16 Characteristic Pieces by Joh. Nep. 
Hummel. (16 instructive bata von Joh. 
Nep. Hummel) C.... ae «= «et 


6379 SCHMITT, A. 20 of the most nesnoorthy Studies, 
selected and edited by Dr. H. Henkel. C. net 


STRELEZKI, A. Pastorella (Morceaux, No, 105) 
PIANOFORTE DUET. 


6371d 


8588 MOZART. Symphony, No. 10, in c. a by 
Max Pauer ... ose . net 
ORGAN. 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Diamond Jubilee March. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


7356 One TAYLOR, S. Hiawathan Sketches. 
Op. 16 (No. 1, A Tale ; 2, A Song; 3, A Dance) 
net 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


7770 DOTZAUER, J. J. F. 24 Daily Exercises in all 
keys and positions for the Violoncello; newly 
revised, with vege and a by Oskar 
Brickner “ net 

GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Diamond Jubilee March. 

For Full Orchestra : 
7016a Full Score... net 
70166 Orchestral Parts net 


5668 HOFMANN, R._ The First serenten in Violin 


Playing. (Der erste Unterricht im ee ) 
Op. 92. . ne sa ae net 
5668a Book I. ooo = ett 
56685 Book II. net 


KREUZ, EMIL. Scales m6 Arpeggios for the 
Viola, through all major and minor keys; sys- 
tematically arranged, bowed, and fingered :— 


76582 Book I. Through one and two octaves ... __—inet 
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